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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
die Ee 

Te hope of peace between the United 
States and Spain has grown stronger 
during the week. Through the French 
Ambassador an approach ‘thas been made 
to the President on behalf of Spain, and 
we may now hope that an armistice during 
negotiations will prevent any further 
severe fighting, and that the end of the 
conflict may be near at hand. 


Dr. Wasuineron GuappEN, of Boston, 
spoke on Wednesday evening, in the Fins- 
bury Park Congregational Church, on 
*« Friendship between England = and 
America.” “The people of America,” he 
said, ‘did not wish to combine friendship 
with England with enmity towards any 
other, nation. Spain they wished to 
deprive of some of her power of oppres- 
sion, but they bore no enmity to the 
Spanish people, and hoped that the result 
of this war would be not only freedom for 
Cuba but an enlargement of the liberties 
of Spain. Americans, it was true, were a 
mixed people, but the heart of the nation 
was essentially British. The great majority 
of their leaders, civil and military, were 
sprung from British soil; of twenty-four 
Presidents only one was of foreign extrac- 
tion. But more important even than the 
tie of kinship was the fact that the con- 
structive ideas of American civilisation 
were Hnglish. In the essential principles 
of civil life, England and America were 
the same, and their social and domestic 
life were closely akin. He was not plead- 
ing for any formal alliance ; if the peoples 
were friends, the Governments would know 
how to help each other when the need 
arose. Deeper still lay the fact that they 
had the same moral ideals, bowed to the 


same law of Christ, and were led by the 
same inspiring motives.” 


THE movement for a National Memorial 
of Mr. Gladstone has now taken shape, and 
in addition to the erection of monuments 
to the great statesman in London, Edin- 
burgh aad Dublin will include, it is hoped, 
a permanent building for the St. Deiniol’s 
Library at Hawarden, which Mr. Glad- 
stone founded, and to which he devoted so 
much attention in the closing years of his 
life. The library, as we have already 
noted, aims at assisting scholars of small 
means in the study chiefly of religious 
subjects. But to this end, as Mr. Glad- 
stone was fully aware, other branches of 
human knowledge, and especially history 
and philosophy, are essential, and they also 
were kept in view in the formation of the 
library. The trust of the foundation 
contains the following passages :— 


The religious intwitws of the institution will 
be conformity to the living spirit of the Church 
of England. . . . While the principles of the 
institution will be those of the historic Church 
of this country, and while the governing body 
will be appointed to work upon that idea, it is 
my earnest desire and full intention that the 
hospitality of the institution, and its con- 
veniences and advantages, shall, as far as 
possible, be made available for persons beyond 
the pale of the Anglican Church, or even of the 
Christian religion. There would be an honour- 
able obligation on their side to use the oppor- 
tunities afforded them, not for purposes merely 
secular, but for religious obligation or service, 
and to respect in spirit as well as in letter the 
rules and usages of the place, with a corre- 
sponding obligation on the other side to uphold 
their personal religious liberty in the amplest 
sense, and to require of them nothing at 
variance with the rights of conscience. 


Tae name of James Ashcroft Noble is 
familiar to many of our readers outside 
the circle of those who were privileged to 
enjoy his acquaintance. He was a fair, 
judicious, and genial literary critic, and 
had no mean talent for elegant verse 
writing. For many years he was on the 
staff of the Spectator, and, after his re- 
moval to London, was connected with other 
leading papers. Unfortunately a career 
of prosperity that was opening to him 
then was cut short by death. For several 
years Mr. Noble resided in Southport, and. 
was a member of the Unitarian Church, 
ministered to by the Rev. C. H. Well: 
beloved. A tablet has now been placed 
on the wall of that church, at the wish of 
his widow, “in loving memory” of her 
husband. The tablet, with its simple, 
tender inscription, fronts the pew in which 
both had so often worshipped together. 
The departure of Mr. Noble to London 
was sincerely regretted by the congrega- 
tion that had so often been instructed by 
his literary attainments, and delighted by 
his gift of attractive public speaking. 


A PLEASANT souvenir of the Rev. 
Robert Collyer’s visit this summer is the 
little pamphlet “From the Anvil to the 
Pulpit,’ with a capital portrait on the 
cover. (Hssex Hall. 2d.) Itis areprint 
with additions from the June calendar of 
Hssex Church, which, again, was taken from 
a paper in the Sunday School Helper of 
1896, arranged by the Rev. John Fox, of 
Hunslet. But the real author is Dr. 
Collyer himself, who tells in his own 
characteristic way the story of his early 
life, his schooling and bringing up, his 
hunger for books, his marriage, conversion, 
emigration, and entrance into the ministry 
in the States. On the cover is printed his 
well-known hymn “ Unto Thy temple, Lord, 
we come,’ and a list of his books is 
added. We are glad to hear that Dr. 
Collyer is to preach at Wandsworth on 
the evening of August 7. 


Tux best record we have so far seen of 
the recent International Congress of 
the British and Continental Federation 
for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice isin the Woman’s Signal of July 21. 
The three days’ Conference, commencing 
on July 13, was held in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Bishopsgate-street, and 
was attended by representatives from 
several continental countries, India and 
the United States. Mrs. Josephine 
Butler presided, with assistance from 
Mrs. H. J. Wilson, since the state of her 
health prevented her from taking a 


very active part in the business. Her 
presence was in itself a strength and 
inspiration to the meetings. The 


testimony of the late Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld was also not forgotten. At the 
twenty-ninth anniversary meeting of the 
Ladies’. National Association, which was 
held in Exeter Hall, the Rev. Dr. Clifford 
moved a resolution re-affirming its absolute 
condemnation of the principle of State 
regulation, in whatever form and under 
whatever name it may be attempted to be 
revived. ‘There were those,’ he said, 
“who were anxious to undo the good work 
of afew years since, both in India and 
at home, but they could not have bad laws 
in India without the effect being felt in the 
Strand. Unless the leaders in the State 
did their duty in this matter the prosperity 
of England as a nation was doomed. He 
agreed. that it was to women that they 
must look for leadership on this question, 
for they best understood the wickedness of 
these laws, when once explained to them and 
understood by them, and he urged them 
to come to the defence of the country.” 


Tur evidence given before the Liquor 
Commission has been of great variety and 
interest. Among experiments in healthy 
control which have been described is the 
following by the Rev. O. Mordaunt, 
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rector of Hampton Lucy, Warwickshire, 
who said that he had been for twenty- 
two years proprietor of the village public- 
house :— 


It had belonged to the late rector, who left 
it to the parish; the witness was the sole 
trustee. When it came into his hands he 
resolved to carry it on himself. He had now 
carried it on for twenty-two years with great 
success. Drunkenness had been reduced to a 
mininum ; they very rarely had a case, and 
then not connected with the public-house. 
The manager had always been one of his own 
seryants, either his coachman or his gardener. 
The man had the house rent-free, and what- 
ever profit he could make on eatables and 
non-alcoholic drinks. The principles on which 
he laid stress were the elimination of the 
seller’s interest in the liquor and the supply of 
wholesome beer; he would not say pure beer, 
because opinions differed on that point; but 
in the neighbouring villages a great deal of 
nasty stuff was sold and the general opinion 
of the villagers was that something was put 
into it. This was not so much done as it 
used to be. He sold no spirits, and had given 
up thd spirit licence. People who wanted 
spirits bought them by the bottle from the 
grocer, whose carts delivered in the village, 
but having to pay 8s. or 4s. they were less 
ready to drink spirits than when they could 
send out for two or three pennyworth. In 
case of illness he provided the villagers 
with spirits from his own house. The abolition 
of the spirit licence was a very unpopular 
measure at first, but there was no grumbling 
now. With regard to the quality of the beer, 
he understood that the use of saccharum or 
glucose made from maize or other cereals was 
necessary in certain climatic conditions. 
Beer was better than it used to be. The 
profits of the public-house, which were about 
£30 per annum, all went back to the parish in 
some shape or other. He kept the regular 
hours and opened on Sunday. There were now 
eight or nine public-houses in the country 
conducted on the same system; but an 
extension of the system was impossible where 
brewers practically possessed the house. 


Amone the many records of quiet 
heroism in this country a place should be 
given to the memory of the driver and 
fireman of the Windsor and Paddington 
express, who died last week from the 
effects of mjuries received at the post of 
duty. An accident to their engine, while 
thetrain was approaching Acton, enveloped 
them in steam and the burning contents 
of the fire box, but they did not flinch 
until they had shut off steam, and brought 
the train without further accident to a 
standstill. A correspondent of the Daily 
News, pleading that their widows and the 
five little children of the driver should not 
be forgotten, wrote as follows:—‘ We 
heard a great deal of Piper Findlater and 
the heroes of Dargai and Atbara. Are 
not these two men, who stuck to their 
post in the midst of frightful agony, to 
save the lives of others, worthy to rank 
with those who faced death on the battle- 
field ¥ Thereis no doubt whatever that, if 
Driver Peart and his mate had leaped, 
they would have been saved, whilst the 
train would have rushed on to destruction; 
but they died at their post like true Eng- 
lishmen, even though they wore the 
grease-stained driver’s jacket, instead of 
the red coat of the soldier.” 


Tre Rev, Edward White, who died on 
Monday last in his eightieth year, was a 
native of London, where, after studying at 
Glasgow and holding one or two short 
pastorates in the country, he ministered 
for thirty-seven years. He is best known 
as a strenuous upholder of the doctrine of 
“conditional immortality,” which was fully 


expounded in his book on “ Life in Christ,” 
which called forth much opposition in 
orthodox circles. He denied the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, declaring that 
there was no natural immortality for man, 
and only those who had the true faith in 
Christ survived. In 1886 Mr. White was 
elected chairman of the Congregational 
Union. 

Reapers of the Christian World will 
miss the long-familiar signature of 
“ Christopher Crayon.” Mr. James Ewing 
Ritchie died at Clacton-on-Sea, in his 
seventy-ninth year. A native of Suffolk, 
the son of a Congregational minister, he 
entered Coward College, at his father’s 
wish, for the purpose of being a minister, 
but journalism was the profession of his 
choice. A career of no great worldly 
success left him unembittered, and he was 
a pleasant, gossipy writer to the last. 
The pen-name ‘“ Christopher Crayon ” was 
first used by the late Mr. James Clarke of 
the Christian World, and was handed over 
by him to Mr. Ritchie. 


THE LATE MR. R. H. HUTTON ON 
“GOD AND THE SOUL.” 


In the Introduction to the new and 
cheaper edition of “‘God and the Soul,” 
from which we recently printed an extract, 
Mr. Armstrong has referred to the very 
interesting criticisms of Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
and in doing so quotes from a letter of 
Mr. Hutton’s, to which we should be glad 
to call the attention of our readers. We 
therefore venture to give the following 
further extract from Mr. Armstrong’s 
book * :— 


“There can be no reason now why I 
should conceal my knowledge that the 
Spectator review was from the hand of 
Mr. R. H. Hutton. That deep thinker 
and earnest exponent of the philosophy of 
Christianity had given me the most 
generous encouragement to publish the 
book, and his comments on it in the 
journal with which his fame is so closely 
associated were as generous as his private 
letters to me. I should like, therefore, to 
copy out here in full a most interesting 
passage from his critique. After making 
special reference in his comments on 
chapter two, to my phrase, ‘attention 
concentrated everywhere,’ which seemed 
to him ‘a most luminous expression,’ to 
which ‘the highest importance’ was to be 
attached, he proceeds: ‘The only criti- 
cism we pass on this chapter is that Mr. 
Armstrong, though a profound believer in 
the freedom and independence of the 
human will, seems to us to skip the great 
chasm between the divine energy and the 
human energy too lightly, and to ignore 
those preparations for independent life in 
the initial phases of organic existences 
beneath the human, which at all events 
prophesy the entrance of independent 
responsibility into the world, and suggest 
that the purpose of animal character, in- 
stincts, and passions is not to reveal the 
nature of God, but to lay the foundations 
of those limited ‘islands’ of independent 


* This and the previous extract will be sufficient 
to show how substantial are the additions to the 
new edition of ‘God and the Soul.” The Intro- 
duction is in fact an elaborate essay in answer to 
all the criticisms of any weight which the book 
called forth, while in the body of the work there 
are several new paragraphs, so that anyone who 
valued the firsh edition ought also to possess the 
second, 


volition and gradually developed indi- 
viduality of which man is at present our 
highest example, Mr. Armstrong seems 
tousto leave the lower organic life too 
much in the position of a real manifesta- 
tion of simple divine energy; whereas we 
take it to be only intelligible as the germ 
of that insulated life of which free human 
will is the final explanation and, so he 
says, vindication.” Hor this view I have 
nothing but respect to express, and that 
Mr. Hutton’s meaning may be the better 
understood, I venture here to cite a pas- 
sage from a letter of his to me bearing 
date, Nov. 8, 1891. 

“Mr. Hutton writes: ‘It is well to 
recognise that long before you arrive at 
real traces of freedom, you arrive at divine 
preparations for individuality, for a kind 
of alienation of divine energy and_ its 
concentration in moulds which are really 
not in the same sense to be identified with 
God in which we may freely identify the 
primeval forces of the universe with God. 
It seems to me impossible to identify God 
with the craft of the serpent or the 
ferocity of the tiger, as one of your 
correspondents appears to have objected ; 
and if not with the qualities which these 
creatures. seem to us to embody, then 
hardly even with their physical acts, their 
sting or their spring when they find a 
victim. It is quite one thing to say that, 
foreseeing the existence of free beings who 
will have to choose between the nobler 
and the ignobler qualities of the higher 
animals, God gave us the forecast of what 
our animal instincts might lead us to, by 
embodying faint images of our worse and 
better qualities alike in the different races 
of animals, ana quite another to look at 
these organisations as directly organs of 
God. It seems to me that the moment 
you get to organisation, you get a portion 
of creative power alienated, as it were, 
from the centre of divine motive and 
character, and started for itself under the 
direction of anything but divine motives, 
to set forth the divine teaching as to what 
very limited lives, with very limited 
powers and instincts, really mean. The 
plant even is, I imagine, a preparation for 
an individuality cut off from the im- 
mediate life and character of God, a first 
step in the great staircase that leads up 
to man. No doubt we could never under- 
stand how such individualities could exist, 
if we did not possess free will, and see 
how useful it was to prepare our organisa- 
tions for the use and training of free will. 
But we know that it is not the will only 
that constitutes the man. The instincts and 
desires in man, often quite independent of 
his will, are part of his individuality, of 
his personality ; and we cannot possibly 
regard God as Himself immanent in our 
passions and envies and jealousies and 
wants; and yet none of these need ne- 
cessarily belong to the consequences of 
our own free will. They may be all 
inherited and part of the individuality 
with which our wills are set to deal. I 
think individuality is a preparation for 
free will, but that it exists long before 
will; it exists even in the plant, and it is 
distinct enough in the animal even though 
the animal has not yet risen to the stage 
of any kind of volition.” These reflec- 
tions of Mr. Hutton, which recall some of 
the suggestions of Lotze, seem to me well 
worthy of examination, and I am glad of 
the opportunity of setting them out asa 
comment on my chapter on ‘God Re- 
vealed as Power.’” 
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- RELIGION AND THEOLOGY.* 


= \ 
BY THE REV. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


“The first commandment of ull is, Hear 
O Israel, The Lord our God, the Lord is 
One ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart.’—Mark avi. 29, 30. 


- In that small group of churches which 
are kept united more by the fact that they 
are all alike shut out from Christian com- 
munion than by principles or \ beliefs 
which they share in common—churches 
which people persist in calling Unitarian, 
ignorant or indifferent whether those of 
whom they speak own the ee as 
honourable, or disclaim it as antiquated 
or sectarian—there has recently been 
stirred anew a controversy, which, indeed, 
has never quite ceased or been settled, 
respecting ‘Two Opposing Tendencies” 
in their midst. Of these “two incon- 
sistent and antagonistic tendencies,” the 
first, as described by the author of a late 
vigorous protest, is “the old religiou 
influence, on its banner is Salvation, its\ 
conflict is with selfishness, injustice, and 
lust, its object the awakening of the Holy 
Ghost.” The other is “the sectarian 
influence, doctrinal truth its motto, correct 
thinking its ideal, reformation of opinion 
its aim.” 

It is not my intention to criticise a pam- 
phlet whose author we all esteem as an 
earnest and successful minister of religion. 
If it be the case, as appears to me, that 
he has not been at the pains to lay a 
secure foundation of facts, and has been 
reckless in making the gravest charges on 
evidence of bare assertions, we may all 
forgive a dogmatism which is due to 
excess of zeal, and which promises to be 
of service, even by its very exaggeration, 
to the cause of Truth and Charity. 
~ What I desire to point out to you to- 
day—and if I am wrong, I trust that you 
may be better guided than I can guide 
you, and may see for yourselves the error 
which I am blind to—is this: that these 
tendencies, while quite real, and now 
and always existing in our midst, are 
not, or ought not to be, “ opposing ”’ ; that 
they are found not in our churches only, 
but in all religious communities more or 
less, and that on the due balance of them 
the health and efficiency of the community 
depends. They are, indeed, but the re- 
ligious expression of tendencies which are 
inherent in human nature, and which are 
due to the constitution of things as dis- 
cerned by us. ‘They appear in Nature as 
light and heat; light by which we discern 
aright the forms and arrangements of 
objects, and see the colours which itself 
imparts; heat by which they live and grow, 
which we feel and cannot see. Will you 
depreciate the one or the other? But 
without light vegetation were sickly and 
unfruitful, and without warmth the 
brightest glare of sunshine were ineffec- 
tive to make live. 

And as light and heat in the sensible 
world so are Intellect and Will in man’s 
self, and we discern all things under the 
double aspect—as they are in themselves, 
or rather as they seem to be; and as they 
affect us, as they are objects of desire or 
aversion. Things are thus and thus quite 
independent of our likes or dislikes, 


* A sermon preached before the Southern 
. Unitarian Association at Bournemouth, July 27. 


admiration or disgust—so the unpreju- 
diced intellect discerns them. This is 
good and to be desired, beautiful and to 
be praised, or evil and abominable, ugly 
and to be avoided, as such do they present 
themselves to the will; and we must dis- 
cern things under both aspects to have 
right appreciation of them. Man too 
is himself the object of his own regard just 
as other things are: to the anthropologist 
man is an animal with certain superior 
endowments, worthy of all disinterested 
study; to the philanthropist he is an 
object of love and pity, for whose well- 
being he will spend and be spent; but 
neither is competent in his own sphere 
unless he shares of the other too; without 
sympathy there is no right understanding, 
without right understanding sympathy is 
inefficient. 

Now Religion is the attitude of the 
human towards the Divine, the conscious 
relation of the intelligeut finite being to- 
wards the Infinite. And this relation is 
summed up by the greatest teacher of 
religion in the one precept, “Thou shalt 
love”; but love presupposes knowledge ; 
it is not possible to love the unknown, the 
Will cannot go out except towards the 
object presented to it by the intellect: 


\and therefore Jesus makes the cardinal 


dogma of religion precede the chief com- 
mandent. ‘“ Hear, O Israel, The Lord thy 
God is One, and thou shalt love.” It is 
true that in so saying he was enunciating 
no\new principle, the words he used were 
sacred in the mouth of every Israelite, he 
did\but proclaim to the world what had 
always been the secret of Israel’s spiritual 
life ;\ but this fact makes the testimony 
all the weightier. The two greatest reli- 
gions\ of the world are at one in their 
definition of man’s duty to God, and both 
lay it down that if love be his whole duty, 
it is lop founded on truth. So love and 
truth, like light and heat, are one : the love 
which is\not to one God is not religion ; 
the confession of God which is not ac- 
companied by love is impiety. 

It was much controverted of old in the 
schools of \theology whether the beatitude 
of man, the perfection of his being, the 
heaven of\ his final bliss—whether it 
primarily consists in the vision of God by 
the intellect\or in the love of God by the 
Will. The controversy is practically the 
same as that\now started ; it was decided 
by the followers: of Aquinas that bliss 
is of the intellect which sees God and 
is filled with His glory and beauty ; while 
the Franciscans, true to the spirit of their 
holy founder, declared that it was by love 
man was blest, vision only taking the place 
of disposition for that perfect love. But 
neither side for one moment doubted but 
that both were essential. We cannot per- 
fectly love that which we do not perfectly 
know. We must “see Him as He is” 
before we can loye Him as He is to be 
loved. And this is true in its measure of 
our bliss, such as we may attain to on 
earth ; ‘the peace| which passeth under- 
standing”? cannot| be without a _ true, 
though it may be a\ very imperfect, faith ; 
our religion depends upon our theology, 
our attitude towards God is determined 
by what we believe about Him. 

But when we speak of theology, or the 
science of God and His relation to man, 
all are agreed to distinguish between 
dogma and opinion; that which is held 
for certain, and that which is supposed, 
conjectured, held as more or less probable, 
but subject to revision, A dogma is a 


proposition confidently affirmed asa truth, 
and however reprehensible be dogmatism 
or the habit of making such affirmation, 
it is a fact that all religion rests upon 
dogmas, and there can be no religion 
without. So the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews lays it down as indisputable 
that “he that cometh to God,” the man 
who holds religion even in its simplest and 
most elementary—perhaps we should say, 
too, in its purest—form, “‘ must believe,” 
must hold asdogmas not mere opinions, the 
two propositions, “ that God is, and that 
He is the rewarder of them that seek 
Him,” is concerned with the affairs and 
heeds the ways of men. 

So far I suppose we are allagrecd. We 
can’t worship a Deity who may or may not 
exist; we can’t trust God unless we have 
an inward certainty that He is trustworthy, 
that He is not ignorant or careless of us. 
We must have some theology if we would 
have any religion. 

But where is the line to be drawn 
between the true and the probable, 
between that which is known with the 
certainty of faith, and that which is 
argued and rests upon argument ? What 
dogmas are essential to salvation? For 
if by salvation we are agreed to mean 
* coming to God,” being at one with God, 
certain is it that some dogma is necessary 
—be it only this that truth and purity 
and goodness are to be sought after, and 
falsehood and lust and malice hated and 
avoided. What is “the Catholic faith 
which except a man believe faithfully he 
cannot be” in a state of salvation, or 
spiritual health and safety? and how 
much is mere opinion of theologians or 
sects ? 

This is the question which 
divides the churches, and all 
questions are subordinate to it. 

Now there are two ways of proceeding 
to an answer. The one is by a method 
analogous to what we call in arithmetic 
the Greatest Common Measure; or highest 
number which will divide certain other 
given numbers. Thus given the numbers 
6, 9, 15 the G.C.M. is 3; of 10, 15, 20 it is 
5. Now inlike way we may take a set of 
churches and discover by a comparison of 
their formularies how much it is they hold 
in common, and we may declare so much 
and no more to be the Catholic or Universal 
Faith. The difficulty of such a proceeding, 
otherwise simple enough and suchas might 
seem satisfactory to all alike, lies in the 
selection of churches to be admitted into 
the group. So if my numbers are 6, 12, 
18, my common measure is 1s high as the 
lowest number 6; but if I add 9 it is 
reduced to 3; if Iadmit a7 into the group 
it becomes 1. So will our common 
dogmas be more or fewer according as we 
include more or fewer churches ; and who 
shall decide whether the limit is to be 
Episcopalian, or Evangelical, or Christian, 
or Theistic ? 

Others, and by far the greater part of 
Christendom, make the distinction by 
appeal to Revelation. That only is dogma 
and. ‘‘to be required of men to be be- 
lieved as an article of faith and to be 
thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
tion” (as the sixth of the ‘Articles of 
Religion” has it), which is distinctly 
revealed of God, whether in Holy Scrip- 
ture, or by the consent of the Church, or 
by the voice of the infallible Pope, or 
whatever way revelation is believed and 
admitted. 

And, indeed, the proposition is self- 


really 
other 
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evident that what God has revealed must 
be believed of men. For we can have no 
choice whether or not we will give assent 
to the truth, nor can sane men argue as to 
whether God’s word is true. Nor, again, 
can it be conceived that revelation is otiose, 
that God has by inspiration of His Spirit 
revealed to men that which it is not 
needful for them to know, that of which 
they may safely remain in ignorance. By 
our natural powers we learn many things 
which are interesting, useful, important, 
but not at all necessary to our well-being: 
our stock of knowledge is immense 
beyond the capacity of any single brain 
to hold it, and is daily being added to ; is 
it credible that to this God has added 
truths which need not be known, which 
we can do as well without? 

But straightway the question arises— 
What truths have been so revealed from 
heaven ? or, indeed, as preliminary and 
all-important—Has there been any such 
revelation by infallible word, written or 
spoken? The presumption seems to be 
against it, inasmuch as of such revelation 
we should expect the distinguishing 
character to be that it was certain and 
clear — such as all men of good will 
should recognise as of heavenly origin 
and all men of average intelligence under- 
stand the meaning of. So much, indeed, 
we look for in any royal proclamation, how 
much more right have we to expect it when 
issued from the Throne of God! Butasa 
fact there is no agreement on what is put 
forward for supernatural revelation as to 
either its source or its meaning; and able 
and earnest seekers after truth differ as 
widely as possible as to whether God has 
spoken, and what God meant us to under- 
stand. 

Certain, however, is this much, that we 
cannot proceed by these two ways at once. 
We cannot eliminate differences in order 
to arrive at a common understanding, if 
the differences infringe on the province of 
Divine Revelation. There can be no human 
compromises about the Truth of God. It 
is too precious, too infinitely important, for 
us to surrender any part of it, or allow 
any addition to it or adulteration of it. 
We want the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. For if God has 
indeed spoken, how shall men presume to 
add to or correct, or take away from 
His Words? The presumption on our 
part is really evidence that we do not 
believe that the message comes of God ; 
when we say that so much only is of im- 
portance as all’the Churches are agreed on, 
we assert in effect that all the rest is not 
revealed, and, so far as it lies without 
the range of human knowledge, is therefore 
not true. 

You say, “ We are Christians and only 
Christians,” butit you do not confess the 
Trinity, you practically assert yourself a 
Unitarian though you refuse the name; 
you declare that you do not believe that 
the doctrine of three persons in one God 
has been revealed, and since all agree that 
it is beyond the range of unassisted reason, 
you really pronounce it false. We meet to- 
gether, you say, ‘to feel our common sop- 
ship to God and common brotherhood to 
Christ and to pray to the great Father of 
all”; but Cathole as this sounds, it is 
merely Unitarian ; it implies a denial of 
our fallen nature, of the Deity of Christ, 
of the at-one-ment or approach to God 
through his sacrifice and mediation. 

“ Short, of course, of the broad general 
principles of Christian teaching, no 


restrictions were to be placed on the 
young man’s expression of the faith that 
was in him,’* writes a distinguished 
literary man of our day respecting the 
model Methodist minister of his romance ; 
but what are “the broad general princi- 
ples”? “What is the Gospel?” wrote 
Mr. Gladstone in 1894. “The reply is still 
the same as it was in the Apostolic age— 
the central truth of the Gospel lies in the 
Trinity and Incarnation—the redemption 
of the world by God made man.” Are 
these what we call “the broad general 
principles” of Christianity? or do we 
pretend that we have minds which soar 
above the contemplation of facts which, if 
real, would dwarf to insignificance every- 
thing known to us or discoverable by us ? 

Was Jesus of Nazareth “very God, of 
one substance with the Father, by whom 
all things were made”? Did he come as 
man upon this earth to atone by his suffer- 
ing and death for my sins and save me 
from hell? Has he as man ascended to 
heaven and sits he there in glorified 


human body beside the Eternal, one 
with Him and the Holy Ghost, yet 
one in nature even with me? If 


these things be true it is impossible 
to be sane of mind and indifferent to 
them. ‘The corruptible body weigheth 
down the soul,’ and the. soul itself is 
lower—ay, more than “a little lower ”’— 
than the angels, and cannot live only 
to adore and love, as were fitting if these 
things be true. But to profess to regard 
themas non-essentials, which may be or may 
not, as not belonging to the fundamentals 
of faith and worship is, I say, not sane. 
Before we kneel in prayer together, we 
must know to whom we pray, and what is 
our right of admission to Him. 

“The majority of men,” a recent 
number of Truth tells us, ‘ do not concern 
themselves about dogmas; they find 
themselves pitchforked into a little speck 
in the universe, which is coursing through 
space they know not whither, and they are 
aware that after a very brief period they 
will disappear from it. Their aim is there- 
fore to make the best of things while they 
are on this speck. What may happen to 
them afterwards is to their minds an 
hypothesis, and their assent to any par- 
ticular hypothesis is rather passive than 
active.” This can only mean that the 
majority of men either do not trouble to 
think about heaven and hell and the roads 
which lead thither—which marvellous as it 
seems may yet be the case—or do not 
believe in what is preached to them. It 
cannot be that they judge these dogmas 
about which they ‘(do not concern them- 
selves,” indifferent; if they are uncon- 
cerned it is that in their hearts they deny 
them, though they do not care to make 
themselves singular by open protest. 

Yes, we believe or we do not believe, all 
of us who ever think at all. We are all 
dogmatic, only some lay down many 
dogmas, and some very few. Even if we 
try to escape controversy and free our- 
selves of sectarian bounds, by asserting 
that it doesn’t greatly matter what we 
believe or whether we believe or not, this 
very assertion is a dogma, and a dogma 
opposed to the almost unanimous consent 
of the Christian Churches. Above all 
gifts of the Spirit is love, and for love’s 
sake and the communion of love to God 
and man, we would waive many a scruple 


* “The Romance of Zion Chapel,” by Richard Le 
Gallienne, 


and be silent about many a cherished 
opinion, but “ n love we must speak the 
truth,” and we cannot make of no account 
what God has thought fit to reveal to us 
or call it a small matter whether He has 
revealed it or not. 

So far we are really all agreed, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, orthodox and heretic. 
And consequently we all draw our line 
which, as it is of inclusion, is also and 
necessarily of exclusion. Vainly do we 
seek after a universal communion, we are 
enclosed whether we will or not in the circu- 
lar path which lies between our own line 
of circumference and the next drawn 
within it excluding us. Thus we stretch 
far our radius and welcome “ All who 
worship the Father and seek fellowship 
in the Christian Life,” implying that 
Christianity means a devout following of 
Jesus: others assert that besides this it 
is necessary to trust in him as our 
Saviour, and that all who do so, and they 
only, are Christians: others again require 
the worship of him as God made man: 
and others interpret the Christian com- 
munion as the fellowship in the church 
and the sacraments which Christ founded. 
But those whose line lies the furthest out 
can find no fault in principle with those 
whose circumference is the most restricted. 
The question is of fact, What is true ? 
Truth is the dogma of us all, and assert- 
ing it we are all dogmatists. 

And we who meet here are Unitarians ; 
we are believers in and worshippers of one 
God. “ Christians,’ writes the late Dean 
Hook, “ worship the Trinity in Unity and 
the Unity in Trinity.” |It is true, with few 
exceptions ; and because we worship God 
in Unity and do not confess the Trinity, 
therefore are we separated in worship 
from our fellow Christians. Yet we are 
not anti-Trinitarians, unless by accident, 
as a Presbyterian is an anti-Episcopalian, 
a Quaker an anti-Sacramentarian. Unit- 
arianism is our religion, and it would be 
so if there were no doctrine of the Trinity 
known among men: the name might or 
might not be the same, if polytheism were 
common it probably would be; but the 
faith and worship denoted by it has not 
been the outcome of antagonistic or alien 
forces; it is, indeed, older than all those 
to which or by which it is opposed. 

They are no trifles for the sake of which 
we separate ourselves in worship from 
brethren whom we honour and love. Were 
it so, it were indeed our shame and our 
folly that for the sake of opinion or phrases 
or forms we should stand apart and cherish 
a churlish isolation. But they are questions 
of literally infinite importance which 
divide us, and on either side we must be 
true to the light that is inus. And so 
only—not by compromises or glosses— 
shall we ever attain to the unity of the 
faith, by being one now in loyalty to truth 
as we discern it, and “ speaking the truth 
in love.” 

“ Hear, O Israel, The Lord thy God, the 
Lord is One,” it was the message entrusted 
to Israel of old, that it should maintain 
the awful mystery of Divine Unity in a 
world heedless and gainsaying. To us 


among Christians is delivered the same — 


charge; few and scattered among the 
churches, as was Israel among the nations, 
and with our own sins and errors not a 
few, we have still the honour left us to be 
faithful to our high calling; we are 
witnesses not against others but for God ; 


we too have a theology, we have our — 


dogma, and our duty is to declare it before 
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the world, not over anxious “ whether they 
will hear or whether they will forbear.” 

Only let not this our Unitarianism be 
merely a loud assertion or even an intel- 
lectual conviction. Vain is it to confess 
the dogma of God’s Unity, unless we go 
on to obey the commandment, first of all 
commandments, founded upon it, and 
“love the Lord our God with all our 
heart,” and next thereto, “love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves.” 


PICTURE LANGUAGE AND 
MIRACLE STORY.—V. 


FISHERS OF MEN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


« From henceforth thow shalt catch men.’’— 
(Luke v. 10). 


Himsewr Jesus pictured as a Physician, 
and we are told that he healed “the sick.” 
But of his disciples he drew, from the 
outset, a very different picture. They had 
previously been fishermen by trade; of 
them, therefore, he said that they should 
become “fishers of men.” (Mark i. 17.) 
Their old occupation was to continue, but 
in a new form; it would be men, not fish, 
that Peter henceforth should take alive. 

Now if the Picture Language of the 

Physician were really able to give rise to 
the Miracle stories of the healing of the 
sick, it may be objected, is not this 
language of |“ the fishers of men” equally 
strong, and should not it also have been 
able to give rise to Miracle story? In 
‘reference, then, to the disciples, and more 
especially to Peter, where is there any 
- Miracle story of a great catch of fish ? 
The answer is to be foundin Lukev.9. We 
there read exactly the kind of record that 
is asked for—namely, ‘“‘For he (Simon 
Peter) was astonished, and all that were 
with him, at the draught of the fishes 
which they had taken.” 

Again, in John xxi. 10,11, “ Jesus saith 
unto them, Bring of the fish which ye have 
now taken. Simon Peter therefore went 
up, and drew the net to land, full of great 
fishes, a hundred and fifty and three.” 
Clearly this is arecord of the number of 
their converts on this occasion. 

. Thatthe Picture Language has produced 
’ this Miracle is the more probable when we 
add the parallel story of Jesus’ parable. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
net that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind: which, when it 
was filled, they drew up on the beach; 
and they sat down, and gathered the 
good into vessels, but the bad they cast 
away.” (Matt. xiii. 47, 48.) 

- One more great saying of Jesus remains. 
Itis to Peter, the typical fisher, wha was 
henceforth to catch men. “Go thou to 
the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up; and when thou 
hast opened his mouth thou shalt find a 
stater ; that take, and give unto them for 
me and thee” (Matt. xvii. 27)—.e., you 
go on with your preaching, your first con- 
vert will pay that little tax twice over. 
The extent to which converts contributed 
to the support of Jesus and his disciples is 
a matter we need not enter into here. It 
is sufficient to notice that the disciples 
again and again suggested difficulties as 
to ways and means of livelihood when 
asked to give up their trade as fishermen 
and preach the gospel; and that Jesus 
again and again dismissed these fears as 
groundless. Their new kind of fishing 
would provide the absolute necessaries of 
life as well as the other; God would take 


care of them, converts in the towns and 
villages would provide them with food, 
shelter and hospitality ; what more? that 
paltry tax? Why,no convert would open 
his mouth to promise less than at least 
double that. So Peter’s last excuse was 
cut short by this famous saying, “Go thou 
to the sea,” &c. 

Has any Miracle story arisen out of this 
saying? Both “yes” and “no.” In the 
Gospels? No. Ata later time? Yes, 

(Unless we are ourselves guilty of a 
grosser oversight than that which, with 
some tremors, we venture to suggest in 
our neighbours), we have now to 
examine a remarkable instance of a Miracle 
story arising out of this Picture Language 
at a time subsequent to that of Matthew. 
So far as we are aware, no Miracle has 
arisen out of this saying in the New 
Testament itself. All references that we 
have found are to this passage Matt, xvii. 
24-27. Now Matthew’s record in this 
passage is exceedingly clear and precise, 
and there is no miracle in it. He records 
simply ‘a saying of Jesus,” and the cir- 
cumstances that led up to it: he tells us 
that Jesus said to Peter in a house at 
Capernaum, “Go thou to the sea,” &c. 
Matthew’s assertion is that Jesus said it. 
Matthew does not assert that Peter heard 
it; much less that Peter understood it, 
still less that he misunderstood it, and 
not a single word about his ever even 
dreaming of acting upon it. The scene is 
indoors: and toMatthewand in New Testa- 
ment times, it would seem that this matter 
of the stater in the mouth of the fish was 
known only as a figure of speech, which 
Jesus used in speaking to Peter in a house 
at Capernaum. 

Again we ask, Has any Miracle story 
arisen out of this saying ? And this time we 
answer “ Yes.” Turning from the careful 
and precise record of Matthew to the loose 
and wilful (?) fabrications of nineteenth- 
century Christianity with its love of the 
marvellous, we come to a time when this 
“saying of Jesus” had given rise to a 
“Miracle story about Peter.” The loose 
oral tradition of the English people (not 
to mention others) inserts at this point a 
miraculous sequence to this saying. 
Asked for the Miracle story of the stater 
found by Peter in the mouth of the fish, 
the English Christian of average culture 
and intelligence will be able to produce it. 
He will reply (1), with a statement 
of what Jesus said, (2) with a statement 
of what Peter then did—namely, that 
Peter went and caught a fish and 
looked into its mouth and found the 
stater and paid the tax with it. Not 
improbably the narrator of this wonder- 
ful story will add that for his own 
part he was never able to believe it; still 
he is able to narrate it, for it is current in 
the English oral tradition of the present 
day. Nay more, even among the learned, 
in such works as “ Biblical Dictionaries,” 
“Helps to the Study of the Bible,’ and 
books of “‘ Gospel Criticism,” this matter 
of the stater in the mouth of the fish is 
set down among “The Miracles of our 
Lord,” and many discussions are raised as 
to its credibility, &c. 

“Modern Christianity, then, is con- 
versant with a miracle which early Chris- 
tianity knew nothing about. How comes 
this Miracle story to have arisen, been 
accepted, and discussed among us without 
our ever suspecting that we had fabricated 
for ourselves a gratuitous difficulty? By 
what path has it entered into our minds rt 


}He gave us the Gospel. 


Has it not arisen out of the figure of 
speech which Matthew records that Jesus 
used when speaking to Peter in a house at 
Capernaum’? Has not the vivid picture 
language so impressed our minds with the 
picture of Peter catching a fish, that we 
have remembered the picture as an inci- 
dent in the life of Peter instead of simply 
“ A saying of Jesus” ? 

Thus, by this example, the subtle and 
unconscious power by which Picture Lan- 
guage fabricates in the mind a Miracle 
story is brought home to us: in spite of 
the written records, the accurate scholar- 
ship, and the higher criticism of modern 
times, this subtle influence has been at 
work, quite unconsciously to us, among 
ourselves. How much more powerfully 
this force must have operated in the days 
of oral tradition only ! 

Enough has now been said to show reason 
for the belief that the Picture Language 
of Jesus has been a powerful factor in the 
production of Miracle story. We need go 
into no further detail. The impact of 
Jesus’ words upon the world has changed 
the history of the world. His words, like 
seeds, have grown in men’s minds: this is 
true both of his language and of his 
meaning. The Miracles have arisen, as 
all the rest of Christianity arose, out of 
the words of Jesus. He scattered words 
on the world as one scatters seed; and 
his words were spirit, and life, and 
miracle. These words lived and grew, 
the spirit in one mind, the miracle in 
another; both together in some. Two 
thousand years of learning and of ex- 
perience and of study have hardly yet 
interpreted them all. Sometimes even 
the aged Christian is bewildered still. 
What, then, was the _ bewildering 
impact of those words when they 
poured, unexplained and _ inexplicable, 
their sudden torrent and hailstorm of 
thought and word on the raw and 
naked surface of the pre-Christian mind ? 
Could the Jew or the Heathen fathom the 
Christian all in a moment? Would they 
not say, “ We know not what he saith! 
This man would work no miracle, show no 
sign, but words. Yet he raised the dead, 
healed the sick, gave sight to the blind, 
destroyed the Temple, stilled the storm, 
and when one asked him, Show us one of 
these signs, he called us wicked and 
adulterous, and no sign had he but that 
of the prophet, the sign of his words. 
His words were life, his words were 
death, his words were spirit, his words 
were meat and bread and wine and water. 
His words were true, his words were not 
his own, his words were God’s, his words 
would never pass away, his words were 
eternal life! Yet was he a gluttonous 
man and a winebibber, with one watch- 
word to all men: I come eating and 
drinking. His words were a feast; all 
must sit down with him, and eat with 
him, and drink with him; eat as he ate 
and drink, as he drank and be filled, as he 
was, with his words the bread of life, and 
his words the living water, and his words 
the meat that endureth, and his words the 
new wine. He invites everybody, and his 
words are ‘ They that hunger,’ and his 
words are ‘ For they shall be filled,’ and his 
words are ‘Come to the feast and bid them 
come in!’ Truly never man so spake? ” 

After all, then, there is only one thing 
that Jesus did. He opened his mouth 
and fed the people with his words. Yet 
Jesus changed the history of the world. 
How so? By 
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just these words. This miraculous Feast 
of the Gospel, by which this one man has 
fed these thousands and thousands, is the 
one great marvel, and, really, the only 
marvel connected with his life. Conse- 
quently, that Jesusfed the multitudes is 
the only miracle that. all the Hvangelists 
are agreed about. The summary of his 
teachings in the so-called ‘‘ Sermon on the 
Mount” is the spiritual version of this fact. 
The feeding of the five thousand is the 
miracle version of it. It stands alone: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are 
unanimous; they all record it. Of no 
other miracle in the life of Jesus can this 
be said. In solitary grandeur it stands 
alone. Other miracles might only be 
stories, this was sure. The great prophet 
gave the sign of the prophet; with his 
words he fed thousands and thousands 
while he lived ; and, when he died, he left 
in his sayings such abundance of the 
bread of life that his disciples ever since 
have been gathering up the fragments that 
remain, that nothing be lost: and the 
miracle of the influence of his words is 
such that all who see how the hunger of 
humanity has fed upon them ever since, 
must still exclaim, ‘‘ This is of a truth the 
prophet that cometh into the world.” 
(John vi. 14.) 

Summary and Conclusion —The only 
unanimous and the greatest of the miracles 
testifies to the mighty influence of the 
“words” of Jesus; yet under the guise 
of a Miracle story. Now Jesus denied all 
intention of working miracles and rebuked 
the desire for them. He would give no 
sigu but the sign of the prophet—z.e., the 
sign of his “words.” We have asked, 
then, as the Miracle stories have not 
sprung from his action, can they have 
sprung from his “ words” ? 

And let it be added, that we have 
appealed to no meanforce. The “ words”’ 
of Jesus were so mighty that the might 
of them is the miracle of his life and 
the marvel of the world. To this force 
whose impact altered history we attribute 
the rise of Miracle story. Our suggestion 
is that such Miracle stories arose in men’s 
imagination through the sudden and 
unexpected impression made by the impact 
of the Picture Language of those mighty 
“words” of Jesus. 

Witrrep Hareis. 
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MR. ST. CLAIR’S “CREATION 
RECORDS.” 


Str,—The volume under discussion is a 
work of labour and research by a minister 
of the connection, and it did seem to me 
and my friends that it deserved kindly 
reception and ampler notice than a mere 
paragraph. That the injustice done me 
by Professor Carpenter was unintentional 
Lam willing to believe ; nor will I com- 
plain of ‘his present hard hitting, if I am 
allowed to reply. I referred to Mr. 
Carpenter’s view as a preconceived idea, 
because it was conceived and expressed 
to me twice oyer before my book was in 
his hands; and if I did him any injustice 
it was unintentional, 


him; but why? 


I call my book “ Creation Records,” and 
Mr. Carpenter says that this title puzzles 
The Hebrew Book of 
Genesis tells a story of creation, and is a 
record. of creation not only in popular 
speech, but in an intelligible sense. In 
applying the phrase to the Egyptian 
records there is this further justification 
that they tell of a creation which actually 
took place, though in a sense which has 
been misconceived. They speak of lift- 
ing up the heavens from the body of the 
earth, which I take to mean the discovery 
of the fact that the celestial vault does 
not rest upon the ground—the sun and 


stars on the horizon are not in contact. 


with the earth as had been imagined, but 
are raised above it. The recognition of 
the wide space between is spoken of as 
the creation of the firmament. After men 
had vainly tried to adjust their time- 
reckoning, and make the year correspond 
accurately to the course of the stars, they 
framed a system in which the sun and moon 
were adopted for signs and for seasons; 
and this work of reform is spoken of as 
the creation of the sun and moon, and the 
beginning of time. If this was a misuse 
of language, the fault was theirs and not 
mine; the reform took place, they called 
it creation, and the records of the reform 
are records of creation in that sense. . It 
follows that human history began before 
this “creation” ; and this 1s: a fact which 
has forced itself upon Egyptologists, and 
seemed to them perplexing. The god 
Ptah (corresponding to Hephestus and 
Vulcan) precedes systematic record, and 
is the “ Father of Beginnings.” 

Tt is said that men came forth from the 
mouth of Ptah, or that he fashioned them 
out of clay upon a potter’s wheel. Ptah 
was succeeded by Ra. Professor Maspero 
discusses the matter, and concludes that 
the mythical creation comes between Ptah 
and Ra, or coincides with the accession of 
Ra. Atany rate, when the writings which 
are called “ Records” by Professor Sayce 
and all Egyptologists tell us that Ptah 
created the sun and moon, that Tum 
created men and things, that Shu lifted 
the sky and created the firmament, I think 
it fair to say that my book deals with 
creation records. 

Professor Carpenter would like to know 
what Dr. Budge, or M. Maspero, or Dr. 
Wiedemann may have to say of my con- 
clusions. These scholars live in contact 
with the texts. Sometimes, however, there 
is a disadvantage attending that. As some 
scientists have only an appetite for dry 
facts, and no sympathy with the scientific 
use of the imagination commended by 
Tyndall, so some philologists have no 
thought beyond words and etymologies. 
One of the class, on being asked his 
opinion of the character of Andromache, 
began musing—‘ Andromache P Andro- 
mache is ‘a fight of men!’”’ What if it 
should be the case that Egyptologists have 
too little knowledge of astronomy? iam 
not prepossessed with the idea that trans- 
lators (of hieroglyphics have necessarily a 
deep insight into Hgyptian mythology ; 
and I should not be surprised if they gave 
an easy verdict against my theory. It 
happens, however, that M. Maspero has 
spoken, and I am not dissatisfied. In the 
Revue Critique for July he gives more 
space to ‘Creation Records” than was 
given by my critic in Tar Inquirer, and 
although he is discriminating, he finds 
that I have Jaboured to inform myself 
from good sources; he admits that the 


stars, the moon, the sun, and the calendar 
played a great part in the religious thought 
of Egypt, and he closes\ by saying that he 
has read my book with much interest 
throughout, and with \much profit on 
certain points. \ 

Tsay again that “Creation Records” is 
not a book of comparative mythology, 
inasmuch as I keep pretty closely to my 
text, which is the myths of Egypt. But 
it does not follow that I have ‘ examined 
one set of myths alone, without reference 
to any others.” On the contrary, I first 
spent seven or eight years on the myths of 
Greece, and I found the principles and the 
system there before I applied, them to the 
Egyptian records. If I could but com- 
mand the leisure I would have my Greek 
myths out within a year, and then my 
theory would be immensely strengthened. 
I also know enough of the Babylonian 
myths to say confidently that the same 
key will unlock that door also., I have 
not assumed that “ all mythologies all the 
world over have an astronomical origin.” 

It would be as wrong to assume that 
as to make the unsupported assumption 
that ‘comparative mythology has many 
roots, and no single key can explain every- - 
thing.” .I assume nothing, but I find on 
investigation that the great systems of 
mythology are based on astronomy and 
the calendar as a matter of fact: this \is 
so wherever J dip into them, as the sea 
is salt wherever it is tested. Nor do I 
reject Andrew Lang, Dr. Tylor, &c., uns 
heard, but I have read their books first, \ 
and found them wanting. 

Complaint is made that I take texts 
from the “ Book of the Dead” and piece \ 
them together, whereas this Ritual is as | 
composite as a polychrome Book of \ 
Psalms. Because the writings had been 
re-edited it is assumed that any consistent 
meaning I may have found in them was a 
late introduction, elaborated by priests, 
may be of the fourteenth century B.c., for 
their own purposes. As well say that 
because the Hebrew Book of Genesis is 
composite, and was re-edited perhaps by 
men of the Great Synagogue, no amount 
of study can enable us to find im it any 
Mosaic element, any meaning which Ezra 
and his friends did not introduce. We may 
start with a preconceived idea of this 
kind, but what the Egyptian Ritual actu- 
ally contains is to be ascertained by exami- 
nation; and I should not have found 
hundreds of astronomical references if 
they had not been there, nor would, they 
have fitted the aspect of the heavens of 
about 4400 B.c., and the vernal equinox in 
Taurus, if they were invented in the four- 
teenth century B.c., when the spring sun 
had been for a thousand years in Aries. 

It is curious that Mr. Carpenter, while 
complaining that I do not furnish the his- 
torical record and date of everything, 
thinks it sufficient to cite his own mere 
“belief” on a question of relative chrono- 
logy, and in opposition to my abundant 
argument on the subject of the Mother 
and Child. Again, as before said, I seldom 
digress into the paths of comparative 
mythology: yet once or twice I do so, and 
I have suffered myself to quote the Book 
of Enoch by way of collateral evidence» on 
one point. The passage quoted is no 
essential part. of my argument, yet my 
critic cites it as significant of my method. 

The citation is rather significant of his 
own. Because the Book of Enoch is not 
earlier than the first or second century s.c. 
he would only allow me to breathe the 


en 
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atmosphere of the Jewish thought of that 
time. To me, on the other hand, it seems 
that the very name was intended to carry 
us back to the record in Genesis, and the 
book contains matter of ancient legend in 
what it says of Noah and the Deluge and 
the Fallen Angels. The legend is modi- 
fied, no doubt, and later Messianic doctrine 
is mixed up with it; but after years of 
study one may come to have a quick eye 
for damaged legends as well as for con- 
‘torted fossils. ‘The materials of the geo- 
logic drift can be sorted out and assigned 
to their earlier places; it is not scientific 
to say that the geologist can learn nothing 
beyond the age of the ice-sheet, or the 
glacier which mixed and conveyed them. 


GeEoRGE Sr. Curate. 
Pershore-road, Birmingham. 


—— $6 —————— 


WORDSWORTH. 


Srr,—Professor Knight’s gift to the 
trustees of Dove Cottage, to which you 
made reference in your issue of July 16, is 
avery timely, as well as munificent, addition 
to the Wordsworth memorials. Alllovers 
of the poet may not have noticed that the 
centenary of one of his most perfectly 
characteristic pieces of work falls not only 
in this year, but in this present month. 
The first edition of ‘“ Lyrical Ballads” 
was published in September, 1798. The 
finest poem in that unique little volume, 
“Tiines composed a few miles above 
Tintern Abbey,’ was commenced on 
July 13 in the same year, and finished 
during the next two or three days, as the 
poet and his sister walked from Tintern to 
Bristol—not a line being written on the 
way, and not a word altered when, at the 
end of their tour, it was finally committed 
to manuscript. 

No poem, perhaps, expresses so happily 
and briefly, yet with such profound feeling 
and sustaimed vigour of utterance, the 
faith to which, after long years of spiritual 
struggle, Wordsworth had now attained. 
No passage in all his after-work is quite 
equal to the lines in which he tells the 
deeper secret of his love for Nature and 
his reverent and impassioned worship in 
her temple of beauty and of joy— 

‘““T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ... 


; : Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods.” 


When we reflect on the distressful years 
that had preceded this in Wordsworth’s 
life, and read those passages in the tenth 
and eleventh book of the ‘“ Prelude” 
which reveal the depths of despair into 
which, through his impassioned sympathy 
with the struggle for liberty, he had sunk, 
as the last hope of triumph died away— 
when we recall this, and then hear the 
great note of joy which rings through the 
Tintern Abbey lines, then we know that 
Wordsworth has found his strength ; that 
the inspiration, which is to make him a 
new and uplifting voice in the coming 
days, is upon him now and will not fail 
till, after ten more years of concentrated 
devotion to his task, the real work 
appointed him is done. 

If the time of Professor Knight’s 
valuable gift has not been chosen with 
special reference to the year in which the 
‘Lyrical Ballads” were pablished or the 
month ‘in which the great “lines” were 
sung, then the coincidence is a very happy 


one, and you will pardon this intrusion on | never heard of again, so to save its life 


your space to call attention thereto. 
July 19, W. J. Juer. 


P.S.—I learn that the estate on which 
the splendid ruins of Tintern Abbey 
stand is for sale. Surely every effort 
will be made to support the “ Society for 
the Preservation of Places. of Historic 
Interest’ in its endeavour to secure these 
ruins to the nation and save them from the 
hands of the despoiler. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—++— 
OUR LAKE-LAND HOLIDAY.—II. 


“Twit, twit, twitter, twit,’ so the voices 
of the busy, cheery house-martins come 
to our ears, and hearing them, the children 
leap out of bed and rush to the windows. 

“The most loveliest morning you ever 
saw,’ pronounces a little one, whose ex- 
perience of mornings—fine or otherwise— 
is limited to some eight years or so. Truly 
a lovely June morning it is; the sun has 
climbed the big hill in front of us hours 
ago, but the air is still fresh and cool, so, 
boys and girls, awake, awake ! Soon there 
is a busy and ever-increasing hum in our 
human hive, as its inhabitants bestir 
themselves, and by-and-by my honoured 
cuests troop down, and into the garden in 
twos and threes and in little family 
groups. 

Big strong boys who are yet kind and 
gentle to weak and young ones; tall girls 
who have been helping the smaller children 
in such a motherly way; and (let me 
whisper this) some of those big boys, too, 
would not have been quite so neat and 
trim, not quite so quickly down stairs, if 
it had not been for the loving eye and deft, 
quick fingers of some “ Sis.” 

“ Allhere, and allready?” That’s splen- 
did. Now we have about half an hour to 
look round before breakfast, and I think 
we will give the time to our feathered 
friends that we can see and hear all 
round us. 

First we will introduce ourselves to the 
birds whose twitter first awoke us this 
morning—the house-martins. There are 
their nests built on the wall of the cottage, 
just under, the eaves; one, two, three, 
four of them; and see, there is a fifth 
building. 

Wait a minute and you will see Mr. 
or Mrs. Martin fly up with a dab of mud 
in its beak, and put the mud in its proper 
place and work at it, and the wall of the 
new little house is raised so much higher. 
Let us watch where they get their material 
from. It is quite close at hand, just over 
the garden wall, where a small beck flows 
(at present) quietly and demurely along. 
There we see our birdies get their supplies 
of mud from the margin of this beck. 
Clever little architects and builders! And 
do you happen to have heard that when 
martins have built a certain amount of 
wet mud into the wall of their nest they 
then wait a time for it to dry and get 
strong, and then when it is quite firm they 
go on with their building? I should like 
to stay with you and watch our martins 
for some time longer, but we have several 
other birds to become acquainted with, 
and not much time at our disposal. Beside 
this want of time, I hear our Editor has a 

readful article in his editorial room 
called ‘‘a waste-paper basket,” and long 
letters are apt to fall into this, and are 


this must be rather a short letter. 

Look at that hole under the rafters; 
just where there is a stem of dried grass 
hanging out. You see it? Now listen 
and you will hear a kind of chirruping 
sound, something like what you would 
imagine a gigantic cricket would make. 
There are four or five hungry young 
starlings in their nest in that hole, and 
they are calling for breakfast. They 
have been fed scores of times already 
this morning, but they want more; and 
there, to be sure, in the ash-tree is one of 
the old birds with food in its beak for 
them and very anxious to supply their 
wants, if we will kindly move away. 
Certainly, Mr. Starling, we will; and now, 
you see, he has flown to the nest, popped 
in, and been greeted with a perfect chorus 
of outcries from the hungry little birds. 
There, he is off again for another supply, 
and that is the way he and his equally 
industrious wife are at it all day long. 
I have known human fathers and mothers 
go short of food and deny themselves in 
other ways that their children might be 
supplied, and perhaps, too, father and 
mother starling in addition to working so 
very hard go short themselves sometimes 
to satisfy their clamorous young ones. Any- 
how, we shall not be wrong in “ thinking 
more,” and in “thinking more kindly,” 
about our every-day birds. 

I wonder if you will all laugh at me 
when I say “Try to think thoughtfully.” 
Well, it 7s a funny way of saying it, and a 
great poet and philosopher has said it 
much better, so laugh away, and I will 
join you, but—* Think thoughtfully.” 

Now back to the birds. Have you 
noticed nailed on the end of the cottage, a 
good height up, a small box with three 
compartments in it, something like a tiny 
pigeon-cote ? I put it up this spring, just 
as land-ladies put cards in their lodging- 
house windows with “Apartments” on 
them. ‘There was no card on my box, but 
all the same, two couples of birds came 
and inspected the accommodation, and 
without troubling to imquire about 
“Terms,” or “ The state of the drains,” or 
even “If there were any children in the 
house,” set to, and built nests. These 
birds were “flycatchers” ; one family has 
hatched and flown, and the other nest has 
still three young ones in it. 

T intend next year making some more 
“ unfurnished apartments ” for birds, and 
hope quite a number of young and respect- 
able couples will take possession of them. 

I think it would be rather a good idea 
if some of you put up boxes, and—— 
What do you say? ‘“ Remember the waste- 
paper basket!” Thank you for the hint, 
and so good-bye for another week. 

H. V. C. 


Branmo Somas Munpir Restoration 
Funp.—The Rev. James Harwood (105, 
Palace-road, London, 8.W.) acknowledges, 
with many, thanks, the following further 
subscriptions to this fund :—Mrs. George 
Holt, £10; Miss Holt, £10; Mr. G.! W: 
Chitty, £5; Mr. William Colfox, £5 ; Mrs. 
Greenhow, £3 3s.; Mr. H. W. Gair, £2 2s. ;: 
Miss Preston, £2 2s.; Miss Ponder, £2; 
Mrs. Rudd, £2; Mr. S. W. Preston, 
£1 1s.; Mrs. Moore, £1: Mrs. H. Crowe, 
10s. This, with the list given in Mr. Har- 
wood’s letter of last week, makes a total 
of £145 18s. 6d. towards the £200 he was 
anxious to obtain. 
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LONDON, JULY 30, 1898. 


THE REY. .W. EH. ADDIS, » M.A. 


We have received with the utmost 
satisfaction the announcement that the 
Rev. W. EH. Appis, M.A., at present 
minister of the High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Old Testament in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, in succession 
to the Rev. J. Esruin Carpmnrer. 
Until the close of the coming session, 
in June, 1899, Mr. Carpenrer retains 
his full connection with the College, 
and in the following October Mr. Appis 
will enter on his new duties. 

The College is to be congratulated on 
this accession to its staff. Mr. Apprs 
isa Balliol man, and a distinguished 
graduate of the University. He holds 
a recognised place among Old Testa- 
ment scholars. His work on _ the 
““Pocuments of the Pentateuch,” of 
which the first volume appeared six 
years ago, has just been completed, 
and Mr. CarpEenTsr, in a review of the 
second and concluding volume, spoke of 
it in these columns as ‘the most 
important work of its kind produced in 
this country since the pioneer work of 
Couenso.” The teaching of the Old 
Testament in Manchester College will, 
therefore, remain in the hands of one 
thoroughly competent to maintain a 
high tradition, aware of all that has 
been accomplished by modern scholar- 
ship in a field of labour of the most 
vital consequence to theological learn- 
ing, and well fitted to deal with the 
many problems connected with the 
history and the religious aspects of that 
great literature. 

Going to Oxford Mr. Apprs will be 
returning to the scene of former 
labours, and to a. University which 
retains a marvellous hold on the affec- 


tions of her sons. And although in his 
new office he may not be counted with 
Professors CHeyNE and Driver among 
University teachers, we may yet rejoice 
that Manchester College will have a 
teacher who is worthy of his University, 
and of companionship with those dis- 
tinguished men to whom students of 
the Bible owe so great a debt of 
eratitude. 

What is secured in Mr. Appis’s 
appointment is not only the capable 
teaching of a special subject, but an 
exceedingly valuable addition to the 
power of religious influence in the 
College. This can never be a matter 
of secondary moment. Our Free School 
of Theology is at the same time a place 
of training for those who are devoting 
themselves to the ministry of religion 
—to whom theology, vital as it is, is 
only a part of what they seek in their 
time of preparation. And every new 
appointment of a teacher, who is to be 
a member of the College staff, sharing 
the responsibilities and the many 
opportunities of the more intimate rela- 
tions of the College work and inter- 
course, must be scrutinised not from 
the point of view of scholarship alone, 
but of personal influence and spiritual 
power. We are thankful to be assured 
that Mr. Carpenter’s resignation does 
not necessarily involve the complete 
loss to future students of that personal 
influence which has been of such price- 
less value to the College, and no less 
thankful to recognise in his successor 
one who will bring fresh gifts of 
Christian grace, of profound sympathy 
with all religious aspiration, and a 
power of devout utterance, which will 
give renewed and added strength to the 
College in which are centred so many 
hopes of progressive religious life. 


MIDSUMMER.* 


Arounp this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 


Oh, softly on yon bank of haze 
Her rosy face the summer lays! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloud-land he, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat 

Just where the field and forest meet, 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved 
row ; 

With even strokes their scythes they 
swing, 

Tn tune their merry whetstones ring ; 

Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun ; 

The cattle graze; while, warm and still, 

Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 


* Tncluded in the “ Treasury of American Sacred 
Song.” Edited by W. Garrett Horder. Oxford 
University Press, 


And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
* % * . RPS 


The squirrel Jeaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. 

The oriole flashes by ; and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook 

Where the vain bluebird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 
The down of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read: 
A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 
The holy silence is His voice : 
I lie and listen and rejoice. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


SUMMER BEAUTY. 


Tux great gift of summer is beauty, 
the gift of autumnis fruit, and of spring 
the fresh new life of things waking from 
the old earth, young and gay. But 
summer is laden with mature beauty ; its 
harvest is for the eye, not for the hand or 
mouth—not for touch or taste, but for 
vision and feeling. ‘Open thine eyes to 
behold, thine heart to feel the exceeding 
loveliness of the world,” God is saying to 
us now. ‘Gaze steadily and long, and let 
the glory of earth and sky pass into you 
and fill your soul with the wealth and 
wouder and mystery of it all; freely, fear- 
lessly, gratefully, without money and with- 
out price, take My gift of beauty and be 
devoutly glad.” In long summer days 
there seems to be a pause in the great 
movement of natural life. A maturity as 
of perfect achievement is reached, and 
Nature lingers over it for a while as if to 
hold it waiting there for our prolonged 
delight. At midsummer there are a few 
days of almost equal length; the sun 
reaches its greatest height then, takes its 
longest time to move over the rejoicing 
earth, and hardly for an hour in the 
deepest midnight is its light withdrawn, 
“Take your fill of this abounding loveli- 
ness,” he, too, seems to say. ‘Soon my 
light must wane and the days must 
shorten, and the flowers fade and the 
leaves fall. But now there is a great 
feast spread for you, and he is wise who 


‘|accepts and enjoys to the utmost the 


bounty and beneficence of all things that 
are fair to look on, admirable and excellent 
to love.” 

At the height of summer beauty is 
everywhere. It is difficult to shut it out 
from any corner or crevice where light and 
air can come. Only where man’s ugliest, 
newest streets or buildings are in the 
ascendant, or where the smoke of his 
factories blights all growing things, can 
Nature be entirely banished. I have seen 
lately in the streets of one of our dingiest 
northern towns blades of fresh, sweet 
grass breaking through some joint in the 
stony armour of pavement and curbstone— 
little bits of tender green showing so 
bright there. Among the Welsh hills I 
came one summer day upon a disused slate 
quarry. It had not long been deserted, 
yet there, where huge black heaps of 
débris had ruthlessly obliterated the fair 
feature of the earth’s bright face, there 
already some of the hardier ferns were 
growing, soft mossés were creeping over 
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the broken slate, and one could see that, 
in a few summers more, Nature will have 
taken it all to herself again, and grass and 
flower and tree will hide or heal the 
wounds which man has made. 

To speak of the pervading presence of 
beauty, in woods and fields and hedgerows, 
these summer days, were to speak vain and 
helpless words. No one can tell of the 
affluence of life and loveliness on almost 
every inch of English ground where Nature 
is left free to show her handiwork. Into 
every nook some form of beauty creeps ; 
on barren crags and stormy heights some 
moss or lichen climbs and grows, while in 
deep woods and moist meadows and along 
the banks of streams, wildflowers bloom, 
so abundant, so varied in form and colour, 
so rich and radiant in loveliness, that as 
you gaze, in wonder and joy, you can but 
say: ‘Surely the inner soul of the world 
itself is beauty; the unseen Maker of all 
must be infinitely and inexhaustibly and 
eterually fair.” 

I find that Nature becomes more and 
more a vital part of my religion; her 
seasons are as festivals in my Church 
Calendar, like saints’ days to the Catho- 
lic; and each season as 1t comes is a new 
revelation of God, another call to worship 
and rejoice, to meditate and praise, another 
sweet unfolding of the mystery and muni- 
ficence of life, and summer is the highest 
of these festivals, the season of supreme 
revelation. We foolish children turn aside 
to ask why these things of Nature are so 
fair to human eyes, so good to human 
hearts? Doubtless we lose something 
every time we question thus. But happily 
the answer is no longer far to seek. _ There 
is in Nature a Spirit that is of kin to the 
spirit that dwells in us. Could we see, 
could we feel this beauty, if the Power by 
which it comes to be were not one with 
the life in us, that sees and feels through 
us?’ Must not the soul of Nature be in 
fellowship with the soul of man, that he 
can behold and rejoice in her forms of 
beauty ? Could we love one single flower, 
if the secret of its life were not also in 
some way the secret of our own? They 
tell us of those to whom beauty in the 
natural world makes no appeal—of people 
bred in cities or given up to the pleasures 
and pursuits of an artificial civilisation. 
Yet I would ask for one short week with 
such, amid the quiet scenes of English 
country life, before I despaired of them. 
We know of simple folk dwelling in places 
where beauty, “a living presence of the 
earth,” waits upon their steps, and all 
things fair attend their daily toil, wrnoticed 
and unloved. And yet, unconsciously, one 
thinks, the influence is felt, the vision 
penetrates. And given some release from 
a hard laborious lot, and some slight 
culture, stirring the mind within, would 
not their eyes open to the wonder and 
glory of things? I must believe that 
somewhere in every human breast there 
is that which could answer to the beauty 
of the world. Deep in the heart of Nature, 
and deep in the heart of man dwelleth the 
one Divine life. Not long can its presence 
in one elude recognition in the other. 
And when I see and love the daisy at my 
feet, the sky above my head, I am con- 
vinced anew of the unity and universality 
of God, and ask, ‘ Whither can I go from 
His spirit, whither can I flee from His 
presence ?” 

It is good to think that the enjoyment of 
beauty is one of the absolutely pure and 
beneficent pleasures of life, We may 


dwell with it, love it, rejoice in it, to the 
utmost of our capacity and opportunity. 
It is a cleansing, ennobling, inspiring 
happiness. The vision of loveliness is an 
aid to virtue, is a benediction to the 
conscience and the heart. And it is one 
of the joys of innocence and unselfishness. 
It is a gift which you accept through the 
eye and the heart, and need not appropriate 
and possess by the hand or mouth. How- 
ever much you receive you need rob no 
other soul that loves, it. Beauty—the 
beauty of Nature—may be accepted, as it 
is offered, in lavish extravagance, without 
stint or scruple—the more the better ; the 
more you take it and fill the mind with it, 
the more you leave for others. It is a 
banquet of life to which all are welcome 
and all are free. At this, as Richard 
Jefferies said, enough is not “as good as a 
feast.” “Give me the feast; give me the 
squandered millions of seeds, luxurious 
carpets of petals, green mountains of oak 
leaves. The greater the waste the greater 
the enjoyment—the nearer the approach 
to real life.” This harvest of the eye you 
may gather in, and throng with its stores 
all the garners of the soul, and only leave 
the same abundance for whosoever will 
come after you, bringing the receptive 
heart. 

We must make the most, then, of all that 
summer days can offer: We must take 
God’s gift of beauty with free and open 
and grateful mind. And wherein ought 
can be done to make others enjoy it, if 
there be those less favoured, whose lives 
are spent too far from the fair sights, and 
sounds, and scents of Nature, and we can 
serve them in this way, can take or send 
some poor, unprivileged ones into scenes of 
beauty ere the long days decline, let us 
miss no chance of increasing our own joy 
by widening the opportunity of our fellows 
to be blessed and purified by the free gifts 
of heaven and earth. ‘‘ Enjoy,” said the 
ancient sage, “enjoy the benefits of 
providence ; that is wisdom. Make others 
enjoy them; that is virtue.” W. J.J. 


SUCCESSFUL VILLAGE WORK. 


On the afternoon of Friday, July 1, in 
the quiet little Surrey village of Compton, 
about three miles from Guildford, the 
Bishop of Winchester consecrated a small 
cemetery chapel, which is within a few 
minutes’ walk of Limnerslease, the lovely 
country home of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
A peculiar interest attached to the 
ceremony from the fact that it marked the 
completion of a successful attempt to 
grapple with some of the vexed problems 
of village life. 

The chapel has been in the course of 
erection for several years past, and is, for 
the greater part, the work of the villagers 
of Compton. I was fortunate enough to bea 
visitor at Limnerslease when the work was 
progressing, and was able to observe the 
beautiful effect such work had upon those 
villagers. 

About two years ago the aged artist was 
collecting his great works in his country 
studio for final inspection before exhibiting 
them at the New Gallery and then handing 
them over, as a gift, to the nation. Mr. 
Watts was anxious that his neighbours 
should understand the pictures upon which 
they had seen him working, and wrote to 
ask whether I would undertake to explain 
them. In spite of my intense admiration 


and love for those pictures, I do not think I 


ever had a more difficult task. How ecld 
I interpret the master’s work in his own 
studio and in his very presence! Bus I 
could not resist. I went. That visit will 
ever remain vividly impressed upon my 
mind for its revelation of the wonderful 
unity which existed between the artist and 
his fellow-villagers. 

Everybody in the village was anxious to 
help their friend the artist, The school- 
master, the carpenter, and the blacksmith 
were busy all day long in clearing the 
studio, making seats, hanging curtains, 
arranging lamps, and fixing a platform for 
the proper showing of the pictures. In 
the evening the studio was packed with all 
sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children from the village. When the 
lecture was over, the lecturer was pressed 
to go over to the village to see the chapel 
and the works of art there going forward. 


Never shall I forget the sights I saw. 
The walk was through exquisite scenery, 
and it was a grand November night. The 
great trees showing black against the clear 
sky, with the bright moon playing hide 
and seek among their branches; the 
distant Surrey hills and the clean cottage 
homes, warm with the ruddy glow of fire- 
light, formed picture after picture of 
glorious beauty. But the object was the 
chapel. It stands like a solitary, round 
castle tower upon a hill. The young man 
who was my guide pointed out various 
designs on the walls, and told me that 
one had been made by the shoemaker, one 
by the schoolmaster, and another by the 
woman whose baby cried when I wasspeak- 
ing of ‘ Love and Life.” I did not under- 
stand how all this could be; but I was 
patient, because Mrs. Watts had promised 
to tell me all about it in the morning. 


In the village itself there was plenty of 
evidence that the great artist had made 
the influence of his splendid personality 
felt. One young man took me into his 
kitchen and showed me _ water-colour 
drawings he had made under the guidance 
of Mr. Watts ; and another took me into 
the wood-shed at the back of his cottage, 
where I saw some heroic figure being built 
up with the same composition with which 
Mr. Watts had built up.his great statue 
“ Hinergy.” 

Early in the morning the same willing 
hands were ready to clear the studio of the 
forms, and put the easels back into their 
places. The slim, white-haired figure, in 
his long painting coat, was touching up 
“Tove and Life” long before breakfast 
time. On my remarking about his early 
morning work, he told me he always tried 
to rise with the sun. At breakfast Mr. 
Watts explained the reason of the chapel 
building, and after breakfast Mrs. Watts 
went over with me and pointed out in the 
sunlight the meaning of decorations of the 
doors, windows, brackets, and everything 
else. 

The husband insisted on giving all the 
credit to his wife. It appears that when 
they first came to live at Compton, about 
eight years ago, they at once perceived 
that the lives lived by the villagers were 
aimless. Here, as in most villages, it was 
seen that the lack of anything to interest 
them outside their every-day life was a 
great drawback to their moral and spiritual 
progress. But to get them to do things, 
such as odd drawing copies, which were 
without any apparent permanent value to 
themselves, would not answer. The ques- 
tion was; “Is there anything Compton 
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really needs as a village ; something which 
everybody might get interested in doing ?” 
Making inquiries, it was found that the 
village churchyard was no longer available 
for burial purposes, and a cemetery was 
necessary. Could there be found enough 
interest to labour on for a few years to 
build a cemetery chapel? The artist and 
his wife decided to try. They bought the 
ground and sketched designs for the build- 
ing and its decoration. The object was to 
make the decorations of such a character 
as to be suggestive of religious truths, so 
that the building should be a Bible in 
stone, and the villagers in making the 
bricks should not only have work for 
their hands but food for their minds also. 
There would be manipulative and artistic 
training to go through, and the gradual 
erection of the chapel would be a source 
of continual interest to them ; the symbolic 
figures would preach sermons all the time 
they were being worked out in clay. 


Every Thursday evening the villagers 
came into the studio at Limnerslease to 
receive instruction. They were first taught 
drawing. The design had been made up 
as a model, so that all could see what they 
were working for. Then small parts were 
given to each of the willing workers. 
Every step taken was fully explained. 
After the drawing came modelling in clay, 
and so gradually the terra-cotta bricks 
were produced by these different hands to 
fit into the building to form the complete 
scheme. <A kiln was erected in the studio 
garden, so that the brick-baking could be 
done without the trouble of sending out 
to the potters. 


It is impossible to convey any idea of 
the wealth of symbolism which is en- 
shrined in this building. Mrs. Watts 
has selected the noblest emblems from 
most religious systems, and made nearly 
every brick to contain some beautiful 
lesson. And she took good care that the 
workers should understand the meaning of 
the work they were engaged upon. The 
whole completed building forms a sub- 
stantial picture of the deeper meanings of 
life here and hereafter, as far as such is 
possible by means of bricks. For instance, 
standing in front of the main doorway, 
you see, running up either side of it, the 
tree and river of life. These are both lost 
in the moulding above the door, which 
separates terrestrial things from things 
celestial. 

The simplest forms of life are seen near 
the ground; aud the higher forms as the 
tree is higher and the river nearer the 
celestial sphere. So the story of creation, 
and the evolution from the animal, through 
man, to the spiritual, are indicated in 
these well-worked-out designs. One can 
see that lessons derived from such objects 
would be elevating and far-reaching; but 
it is impossible to conceive how great the 
good must have been to the villagers as 
they worked upon these bricks and heard 
Mrs. Watts talking to them the while. 
For these several years has this good 
work been going forward. Everybody in 
Compton is proud of the chapel. They 
feel it is their own building,:for nearly all 
have had a hand in its erection. 

The work is important in showing the 
direction in which village work may be 
undertaken. The sense of beauty is 
aroused, a religious bent given to the work 
of the hand, and an interest; awakened in 
something outside the narrow limits of the 
daily round, LL. TavENER, 


LITERATURE. 


—~—. 


RECENT BOOKS IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF NEW TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE. 


Two of the most notable contributions 
to New Testament criticism in the last 
few months have been “ A Study of the 
Saviour in the Newer Light,”* by the Rev. 
A. Robinson, and “A Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians,”> by Canon 
Gore. ; 

The “‘ Study of the Saviour ” is a second 
and revised edition of a work published 
in October, 1895. It was condemned in 
1896 by the General Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland, to which 
the writer belonged, and in obedience to 
their orders it was withdrawn by him 
from circulation. In 1897 the Assembly 
went a step further and asked the author 
to repudiate the opinions expressed in his 
book. This he refused to do, and he was 
then expelled by solemn vote from the 
ministry of the Hstablished Church of 
Scotland. 

The result is hardly surprising when 
the book is examined. The point of view 
throughout is very much that of Professor 
Pfleiderer and Dr. Martineau. Miracles 
are explained ‘away, John’s Gospel is 
treated as a “Christian Study,” having 
“not historical facts, but doctrines” for 
its theme, and the resurrection is practi- 
cally ignored. “He went, like all other 
human spirits that have for this present 
world died, into regions yet hidden from 
us, which he in his prophetic insight had 
looked forward to as other ‘mansions’ of 
his Father. That in these mansions his 
spirit rose again into active personal life 
is the fact on which we must lay hold. 
How that happened is a consideration 
going past the limits of this work.” It is 
an honest attempt, founded on independent 
thought and study, to see the human life 
of Jesus as it was, but it is hardly to be 
expected, and still less to be desired, that a 
Church bound by an orthodox creed should 
tolerate such opinions in one of its 
accredited ministers. The value of the 
book lies less in its conclusions than in its 
honesty and courage. In reading it we 
are looking at the life of Jesus through the 
eyes of a man who is not afraid of saying 
what he thinks, who does not try to 
accommodate himself to other people’s 
opinions, and who tries to realise the 
events as they occur. Much more than 
this indeed is needed for a satisfactory life 
of Jesus, the greatest and most difficult task 
which a man can set himself in the whole 
range of history. Something of the 
spiritual insight of Jesus himself combined 
with the constructive imagination of a 
great poet, and the large knowledge of a 
ereat scholar is needed for that Herculean 
labour. To say that this book, judged by 
such a standard, falls far short of excellence 
is hardly to be very severe with it. At 
the same time such honest, if imperfect 
attempts to realise the life of Jesus are of 
creat value, and undoubtedly prepare the 
way for the better understanding of his 
life. Itis not amongst the best modern 
interpretations of the mind of the Master. 
For those we still have togo to “ Hece 
Homo,” to Wendt’s ‘Teaching of Jesus,” 
and, I venture to add, to John Hamilton 
Thom’s “Sermons.” But it is a healthy 


* Williams and Norgate. 7s, 6d, 
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protest made against the calm assumption 
of orthodoxy that Strauss and Baur have 
long ago been answered and destroyed, 
and itis a protest made not by the irre- 
sponsible “ man in the street,” but by a 
student who has had to suffer for his 
conclusions. 

Judgment too often goes by default in 
trials between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 
Hundreds of pamphlets and sermons and 
large treatises are poured forth by one 
side, burying the original cause of offence 
under a mound of rubbish, and the other 
sidesaysnothing. Our ministers whoalmost 
alone in Christianity might speak without 
endangering their positions do not for the 
most part take the trouble, and the 
ministers of other denominations are 
afraid, or are honestly on the orthodox 
side, and this is regarded as settling the 
question for ever. New Testament criticism 
“in the newer light” is a most ungrateful 
task: it brings neither money nor fame, 
and is certain to create unpleasant rela- 
tions with a number of good people with 
whom one would gladly be at peace. A 
critic is sure to be informed that he is cold 
and dull and concerning himself with 
trivialities. The more heterodox he is the 
louder will be the complaints that he is not 
religious, not poetical, and, perhaps, even 
not learned. It is something for which to 
be grateful that a minister living amongst 
orthodox surroundings should have dared 
to face that clamour. He has not written 
a great life of Jesus, but he has tried to 
get rid of conventions and prejudices, to 
study it as an impartial historian, and to 
see it in its reality and power. 

Of Canon Gore’s book an able and ap- 
preciative review has already appeared in 
Tue Inquirer. The book, of course, like 
everything that Canon Gore writes, is in- 
teresting and strong. Just as many of us 
turn again and again to Cardinal New- 
man’s sermons for their deep insight into 
the soul, for their beauty and sincerity, 
although many of his doctrines are utterly 
untrue for us; so we may doin the case of 
Canon Gore. Nevertheless, the book is 
written in the interests of ecclesiasticism 
and challenges discussion. ‘This is seen at 
once from such sentences as the follow- 
ing :—‘“ It is not too much to say that the 
now popular principle of the free voluntary 
association of Christians in societies 
organised to suit varying phases of taste is 
destructive of the moral discipline in- 
tended for us.” 

“What would have been St. Paul’s feel- 
ings if he had heard of the doctrine which 
cuts at the root of all discipline by declar- 
ing that religion is only concerned with 
the relation of the soul to God, and that 
Christians may combine as they please in 
as many religious bodies as suit their vary- 
ing tastes ?”’ 

“We want to make men understand 
that it costs something to be a Christian : 
that to be a Christian—that is, a Church. 
man—is to be an intelligent participator in 
a corporate life consecrated to God.” 

“A creed is at the basis of the Chris- 
tian life—a creed which finds its best 
expression and safeguard in the formu- 
lated doctrines of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion.” Hlsewhere he insists on the 
importance of baptism, and. then towards 
the end of his book he says, “‘ The practical 
meaning of catholicity is brotherhood,” 
and he asks plaintively, “Why has 
‘ecclesiastical’ come to mean something 
quite different to ‘brotherly ?” The 
answer seems to have been provided by 
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Canon Gore himself in the above extracts. 
An ecclesiastic is not usually regarded as 
synonymous with a brother, because he 
makes a creed the basis of the Christian 
life, because heregards baptism as essential, 
and because he repudiates any fellowship 
with men and women who venture to 
meet together for worship without the 
sanction of his Church. The attitude of 
Canon Gore and his followers towards 
voluntary religious associations is very 
much that of trades unionists towards 
those who prefer to remain outside the 
unions and retain their liberty. They do 
not indeed threaten them with bodily 
harm, but they condemn them as immoral, 
and they treat them as vulgar and 
sectarian, which many find still more 
unpleasant. It is not unfair to say that 
the trade unionist pressure upon non- 
unionists is very similar in spirit to the 
High Church pressure upon Nonconform- 
ists. Upon men and women with wide 
sympathies and weak convictions, which 
is so common a characteristic of our time, 
this pressure is almost irresistible. To 
be laughed at or slighted by the largest 
and most splendid religious union in the 
country, containing in its ranks many of 
the most earnest and eloquent men of the 
time, is unbearable to them. It is 
this arrogance, this exclusive claim to be 
regarded as the one Church, that, as 
it is voiced in Canon Gore’s book, we are 
bound to protest. That men and women 
with similar tastes in worship, with a 
common reverence for antiquity and a 
common creed, should unite together in a 
close Church organisation is not only 
justifiable, but altogether good. For our 
own part we cannot join them, but we 
sincerely wish them well. We claim the 
right to worship God and work for 
righteousness in our Own way, uncon- 
demning and uncondemned. Canon Gore 
denies that right, and in this respect his 
book seems to us bigoted and un-Christian. 

Another recent book of interest to stu- 
dents of the New Testament contains two 
Lectures* on “The Logia”’ or short sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, discovered rather more 
than a year ago at Oxyrhynchus. The 
first lecture, by the Rev. W. Loch, deals 
with the interpretation of the sayings, 
and the other by Dr. Sanday with their 
history. In addition to the two lectures 
the book contains the Greek text of the 
Sayings together with suggested emenda- 
tions and illustrations from the four 
Gospels and early Christian writings. It 
is prefaced by a fairly exhaustive list of 
the articles and books which ’ have 
appeared since the discovery upon the 
subject. For those who wish in a short 
space to learn what is the meaning and 
importance of this new discovery, no 
better guide could be provided. 

The most interesting and difficult prob- 
lem raised by the discovery is the ques- 
tion whether or not these sayings may be 
regarded as genuine utterances of Jesus. 
One of the most cherished dreams of 
New Testament critics is that some day, in 
an Eastern monastery, a Gospel manuscript 
may be discovered indisputably older and 
more original than any we possess. It is 
by no means impossible or even unlikely. 
There are still great numbers of manu- 
scripts, so travellers tell us, stored away in 
the lumber rooms or—what is much the 


* “Two Lectures on the ‘ Sayinss of Jesus,’”? By 
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same thing—in the libraries of many 
Eastern monasteries. Their owners can- 
not read them and all scholars are care- 
fully excluded. This is of course not a 
fair description of the majority of 
the monasteries, but it is true 
of too many. Under these circum- 
stances, it is a natural question to 
ask if these newly-discovered sayings may 
perhaps form part of an older and more 
authentic Gospel than any we possess. 
Dr. Sanday, at least, is emphatic in his 
opinion that this is not so. ‘I cannot 
think,” he says, “that any of the new 
matter represents, as it stands, a genuine 
saying of our Lord. Speaking provision- 
ally, we may say that the sayings appear 
to S¢ the work of a single mind. The 
author starts, as a rule, from genuine say- 
ings, but works them up in a sense of his 
own. Something of the kind I conceive 
to have happened in the case of the 
Fourth Gospel, and the difference between 
the Gospel and the sayings I take to be 
that the latter do not rest upon the same 
basis of personal experience.” Dr. Loch 
says, on the other hand: “I incline rather 
more than Dr. Sanday does to the possibility 
that some, at least, of the new sayings may 
be genuine, and to the theory which would 
see in the document a copy of some pre- 
canonical collection of our Lord’s  dis- 
courses.” 

The three most interesting of the 
sayings are the following: ‘Jesus says, 
Except ye fast from the world, ye shall in 
no wise find the kingdom of God: and 
unless ye keep the Sabbath as a Sabbath, 
ye shall not see the Father.” 

“Jesus says, I stood in the midst of 
the world, and in flesh I was seen of them ; 
and I found all men drunken, and not one 
did I find thirsting among them; and I 
feel travail of soul for the sons of men, for 
they are blind in heart and see not, poor 
and know not their poverty.” 

The next saying, which is largely con- 
jectural owing to gaps in the MS, is 
translated as follows :—‘* Wherever there 
are two they are not without God’s 
presence, and if anywhere one is alone, 1 
say Lam with him. Raise the stone and 
there thou shalt find me: cleave the wood 
and I am there.” It will be seen from 
the above quotations that even if they are 
genuine they do not throw much new 
light upon the character or nature of 
Jesus. The last clause is the most 
striking and peculiar. It is generally inter- 
preted to mean as Dr. Loch himself prefers 
to interpret it, “In all forms of human 
life [ am present; yea, and under inani- 
mate creation you will find me.” This 
would be a pantheistic claim on the part 
of Jesus of far wider scope than that 
which is made in the well-known words 
“Where two or-three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I im the midst of 
them.” Four other possible interpretations 
are mentioned by Dr. Loch. There is 
something especially attractive about that 
offered by Professor Harnack. His name 
carries, perhaps, greater authority than 
that of any living scholar, and there is a 
simplicity about the interpretation which 
makes it more natural and _ life-like. 
Professor Harnack followed by Dr. Swete, 
of Cambridge, would interpret the saying, 
“Do the simplest work, quarry stone or 
cut down trees, and you will find my 
presence with you.”. That is a natural 
supplement to the Gospel saying above 
quoted. Itmeans “J am with you in your 
work as well asia your worship.” This in- 


terpretation seems more in harmony with 
the spirit of early Christianity than that 
which enunciates a philosophical theory 
as to the presence of Jesus in stones and 
sticks. 

However this may be, it is evident that 
these sayings are of immense interest for all 
those who wish to know more of early 
Christianity, that most fascimating and 
most important of all historical periods. 
To all such this little book may be con- 
fidently recommended as a scholarly and 
impartial guide. Henry Gow. 


<< 


“THE STORY OF THE 
PALATINES.’’* 


As English people we are apt to think 
that there has been but one great immicra- 
tion into the vast continent of America, 
and that the story of the Mayflower and 
the New England settlement, exhausts the 
romantic element in the history of the 
peopling of the New World by the white 
man. 

A glance, however, at Mr. Cobb’s book 
will at once reveal to us the fact, that the 
Britisher is not the only interesting person 
on earth, and that unusual and exciting 
circumstances may have attended the dis- 
ruption and re-organisation of other 
sections of the human race. 

In this story of the Palatines there is 
traced for us in rapid detail, the early 
history and subsequent career, of a people 
who occupied a section of Hurope peculiarly 
exposed to disintegrating calamities. Inter- 
sected by one of the most beautiful of 
European rivers, the district lay between 
the ever hostile powers of France and 
Germany, and within its borders were the 
historic towns of Heidelberg, Mainz, 
Spires, Mannheim, and Worms. ‘This 
district including, roughly speaking, the 
States of Mainz, Treves, Lorraine, Alsace, 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg, was known as the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, its hereditary 
ruler being the Count Palatine, while the 
people themselves were, and still are, 
spoken of as the Palatines. 

Embracing as it did some of the leading 
centres of learning, it was inevitable that 
the country of the Palatines should be 
radically affected by the revised doctrines 
of the Reformation; but lying midway 
between Wittenberg and Geneva it suffered 
much from the action and re-action of now 
Lutheran and now Calvinistic rulers. In 
the insecurity of life entailed by these 
changes, is found perhaps, the primal cause 
of the emigration, which began near the 
close of the seventeenth century, under 
the Palatinate of Charles, the last of the 
Zimmern line. 

The next disturbing factor was war, 
first that of the Grand Alliance, and next 
that of the Spanish Succession. Enraged 
at the asylum given to French refugees 
after the revocation of the Hdict of 
Nantes, Louis XIV. resolved to lay waste 
the Palatinate, and if he could not secure 
it for himself, render it as undesirable a 
possession as possible for any future 
conqueror. Its towns were laid in ashes, 
its villages were burnt, its inhabitants 
died by hundreds in the fields and high- 
ways, and the picturesque ruins, which 
are at present one of the charms of the 
Rhineland, are the monuments of a cruel 
and relentless devastation. 

No sooner were these wars at an end, 
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than the Count Palatine died, to be 
succeeded by his son, who was a staunch 
adherent of the Church of Rome, and 
whose consequent aim must be—to restore 
his land to the Papal see. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that the people, who 
passed from the horrors of war to the 
injustice of persecution, should seek in 
other lands that freedom and security of 
life denied them in the Fatherland, and 
the first pioneers of the great emigration 
were a party of Lutherans, who, it is said, 
in 1705 fled from Wolfenbuttel to Holland, 
and thence embarked for New York. 
Driven, however, further south they 
landed at Philadelphia, and having reached 
the borders of Morris county settled 
there, in which district their descendants 
may still be found. In the following 
year forty-one emigrants, again Lutherans, 
landed in England, and applied to the 
Board of Trade for leave to settle in some 
British colony, and the discussions there- 
upon are interesting reading. Their 
leader was a pastor named Kockerthal, a 
man of foresight and energy, who had 
no sooner landed his little party in 
New York than he returned to England 
for a second contingent; and as the 
Puritans look back to Pastor Robinson 
with love and reverence, so the German 
settlers look back to this leader of the 
pioneers of freedom. The quaint in- 
scription on his tomb-stone is a_ brief 
epitome of a noble life-work :— 


Know, wanderer, under this stone rests, 
beside his Sybilla Charlotte, a right wanderer, 
the Joshua of the High Dutch in North 
America, the pure Lutheran preacher of them 
on the East and West sides of the Hudson 
River. His first arrival was with Lord Love- 
lace in 1707-8, the lst January. His second 
with Colonel Hunter, 1710, the 14th June. 
His voyage back to England was prevented 
by the voyage of his soul to Heaven on St. 
John’s Day, 1719. 

Do you wish to know more? Seek in 
Melancthon’s fatherland, who was Kockerthal, 
who was Herschias, who was Winchenbach ? 


The last two names are probably those 
of his sons-in-law. 

Once started, from Rotterdam to Eng- 
landthe people came by thousands—13,000 
of them in three months—and London had 
to grapple with the problem of how to 
feed, clothe, and succour these helpless 
wanderers, and then dispose of them as 
best it could. A few settled in this 
country; a few took the short voyage to 
Ireland, ‘‘ where they exchanged sauer- 
kraut for potatoes”; but the majority 
were sent across the Atlantic to North 
Carolina and Virginia, there to battle for 
themselves in new and untried lands. 

Of the privations suffered by these 
settlers, and theirdealings with the Indians 
of the country, we must refer the reader to 
the pook itself, which is well written and 
full of interesting detail, and will be for 
the student of such matters a valuable 
addition to the historical literature of 
America, while interesting to English 
people from the fact that it was through 
our island that this great tide of emigra- 
tion flowed from the Rhine to the shores of 
American rivers. J. S. Parrinson. 
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EFFECTUAL PRAYER.* 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” —James v. 16. 

Tere isa difficulty which has led many 
thoughtful minds to disbelieve in the 
efficacy of prayer. They believe God to 
be immutable, without variableness or the 
shadow of a change, the same yesterday, 
to-day, aud for ever. They look upon this 
universe and see that ‘its laws are fixed 
and invariable; thatthe sun, moon and 
stars pursue their appointed courses 
unaffected by the wants and prayers of 
men. The seasons change, the tides roll, 
the winds blow, the rain falls, and the ten 
thousand operations of Nature still keep 
their courses just as they did im the dawn 
of time. So far, therefore, as the 
testimony of Nature is concerned there is 
no evidence that prayer can be effectual 
in fulfilling the desires and petitions of 
men. 

And it is well that it is so. What 
would be the consequences to this universe 
if prayer could change its laws or shake 
its stability ; if all the desires of humanity 
could be gratified by the asking? 
Existence in sucha world would be well- 
nigh impossible. In the place of what 
we call the order and harmony of Nature 
we should have confusion and chaos, while 
human society would dissolve in anarchy 
and ruin. And why? Because under 
such conditions men would not strive and 
toil for anything necessary to civilised 
existence, and indolence and selfishness 
would reign supreme. 

This, of course, is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the common idea, as I have 
heard it put, that prayer can move the 
arm that moves the universe. That is to 
say, that by prayer you can put your hand 
on the lever of the universe and move it 
this way or that, disorganising its 
mechanism in order to gratify some desire 
which might be foolish or mistaken, 
childish or sinful. And this, we must 
imagine, would be going on continually 
from the innumerable millions of man- 
kind who daily offer their prayers to 
God. That would not be an improvement 
upon the present. state of things, for 
among its confusions, anarchies and 
antagonisms we can scarcely conceive that 
human existence would be possible. 

This will suffice to show how mistaken 
is the idea that human importunities can 
work any change in the Divine Will, which, 
with strange inconsistency, we still regard 
as immutable. That Will is supremely 
good and wise, and it is not the function 
of prayer to seek, or even to desire, to 
work in it the least tittle of a change. If 
we could know Him as He knows us; if 
we could penetrate His eternal purposes, 
we should find that His laws and ordi- 
nances are the best that could be devised. 
And the truest attitude of prayer is the 
subjection of our wills to His, which 
implies an implicit trust as of a child in 
a wise and tender parent. That is the 
true spirit of prayer, without which all 
prayer is vain. 

But much more is required even than a 
trustful spirit, for that of itself will do 
nothing to fulfil our prayers. People who 
trust to Providence for material blessings 
are likely to be disappointed unless they 
try to be a providence to themselves. We 
have to do our part in striving to realise 
our own prayers; to first put our spirit 


*From a sermon ‘preached at Hunslet by ‘the 
Rey, John Fox, 


into unison with the Divine Spirit, and 
then seek with all our strength the objects 
of our desire. We pray that God’s king- 
dom may come, but unless we make our- 
selves a part of it by putting ourselves in 
line with the forces which make for 
righteousness, our prayer will be but a 
vain repetition. 

Here we have the true philosophy of 
prayer in regard to material things. But 
this does not cover the whole subject. 
There are other forms of prayer which are 
deeper still, and which have a closer rela- 
tion with our moral and spiritual needs. 
We should ever remember that prayer does 
not necessarily consist of spoken words. 
There may be the truest prayer where not 
a word is uttered. Nor is this to be con- 
founded with any set meditation, or com- 
munion with the Highest, which is known 
as silent prayer. Such seasons are good 
for all, but our whole attitude towards 
the Infinite must be such as to become a 
prayer in the highest and truest sense. 
Such, we may take it, were the lives of the 
saints, and of all holy men and women 
who make it their meat and their drink 
to do their Maker’s will. It is in this 
sense we must interpret the New Testa- 
ment injunctions to pray without ceasing, 
and that men ought always to pray and 
not to faint. When men are impelled 
with a ceaseless desire to do..God’s will, 
then do they pray without ceasing, and 
their hfe becomes an embodied prayer. 
Hence we may say that prayer is an 
attitude of the soul toward God, sin- 
laden though it may be, a desire to be 
true to the Supreme Will, so far as that is 
revealed to the heart and mind. As the 
flower turns to the sun to receive its genial 
light and heat, so the devout and trusting 
soul turns to God as the source of its 
truest life. 

These views do not preclude the verbal 
prayers either of the home or sanctuary. 
But they emphasise the importance of a 
reverent spirit when we bend before the 
Eternal and utter our wants in prayer. 
It can only be under such a condition that 
our prayers bring spiritual blessing, and 
that wesare lifted up and strengthened. 
This has been the experience of unnum- 
bered millions who have felt the blessed- 
ness of communion. with God. Their 
lives have been sweetened and purified by 
its influence; they have been cheered and 
comforted amid toil, suffering and loss; 
they have been strengthened to bear and 
do and suffer when the darkness was upon 
them, and when they could discern no 
light upon their path. 

‘hey have been inspired by a reliance 
on God to stand by what they deemed to 
be the right and the true, when that meant 
the sacrifice of all that makes life dear. 
And if prayer has been such a source of 
strength and blessing to so many of the 
children of men we may rest assured that 
it is both heard and answered in the up- 
lifting of human souls. We may not be 
able to tell how tne blessing comes; we 
may not be able to reconcile its answers 
with the immutability of the Eternal 
Mind, yet the fact is abundantly verified 
by history and experience that. “the pure 
in heart” have ever found it the source of 
divinest strength and blessing. 

The public worship of the sanctuary 
again, often exercises this: uplifting power 
on the minds and hearts of the worshippers. 
If we feel better for our meetings for 
social worship, that it is good for/us to 


join in united prayer and praise, if any 
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nobler aspiration and purer feelings are 
raised within us, any stronger desire to 
live more worthily of our high vocation as 
children of God; if any sympathetic chord 
is touched, any evil thought or passion 
subdued, or any thrill of gladness touches 
our souls, then our prayers are answered, 
whether they be said or sung, and the 
sanctuary is then felt to be the House of 
God and the Gate of Heaven. Yes, rightly 
understood, prayer is the ladder by which 
we climb to heaven, and they who walk in 
the light of God’s countenance, and do 
His holy will, prove in their own experience 
that the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. 


Cuannine House Scuoon, HieHesTs.— 
Two of the pupils of the school this session, 
Miss Amy Withall, daughter of the Trea- 
surer of our Highgate Church, and Miss 
Edith Murphy, have passed the recent 
London Matriculation Examination in the 
first class. Twenty-eight Channing House 
girls have now matriculated since the foun- 
dation of the school. Mr. Horsburgh, who 
has again examined the school with very 
satisfactory results, gave some valuable 
hints to both teachers and pupils. The 
following are among his notes :—‘ The 
French translation was well down by all 
‘classes, and in the younger children I 
was much struck by their excellent pro- 
nunciation. I entirely approve of the 
system by which they are taught. It 
seems to me likely to develop interest in 
the language as well as colloquial and 
grammatical familiarity with it. In 
English History it was evident that the 
periods treated had been studied carefully 
and well. The paper work was of good 
quality throughout the school. There 
were clear evidences of good teaching, 
careful work by the girls themselves, and 
capacity on their part to comprehend. In 
Euclid the work was exceedingly well done, 
as the high average of marks testifies. 
The arithmetic papers were well done 
throughout. As to Latin, I feel quite 
satisfied that the subject is well taught, I 
think teachers and scholars are to be con- 
eratulated on the success of their work, 
and I think I may safely conclude my 
report by expressing my strong sense of 
satisfaction at the general condition of the 
school and the work done in it.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(To PustisHers.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied, The neces- 
sities of our space, however, comnel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 


Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik. 
G.H. Perris. 5s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Belgiwm, the Ardennes and Holland. 
1s. (Ward Lock.) 


Greenore, Carlingford, &c. 
Lock.) 


Magazine of Art, Church of England, 
Family Magazine, Nineteenth Century, 
Young Days, Cornhill, Sunday Magazine, 
Good Words. 


By 


Is. (Ward 


To CorrEsponpEnts. — Letters, &e. 
received from W. A.; J. B.; J.C. C.; 
BOWS ee. DE oe va be <i 
F. W.S. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL MEETING. 


For the first time in nine years the 
Southern Unitarian Association held its 
anuual meeting at Bournemouth, on 
Wednesday last (27th inst.). The pretty 
little churchand lecture room at West Hill- 
road had been very tastefully decorated 
for the occasion by the hands of willing 
helpers belonging to the congregation, who 
were also assiduous in looking after the 
comfort of the visitors from other 
churches. 

The proceedings of the day commenced 
with a meeting of the Executive, followed 
by a well-attended luncheon in the lecture 
room, Mr. J. Cogan Conway, President 
of the Association being in the chair. 
Amongst those present at this and other 
gatherings were the Rev. C. Hargrove, 
M.A. (Leeds), the Rev. J. Harwood, B.A., 
and Mr. H.Chatfeild Clarke (representing 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation), the Revs. J. Warschauer, M.A. 
(London), H. S. Anthony, M.A. (Poole), 
C. C. Coe (Bournemouth), C. A. Hoddinott 
(Chichester), E. C. Bennett (Weymouth), 
G. C. Prior and T. Bond (Portsmouth), 
E. J. Wilkins (Wareham), Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Carter, Mr. R.. Belben, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Bayley (Poole);,Mr. T. Isted (South- 
ampton), Mr. G. Pinnock (Newport), Mrs. 
F. Osler, Mr. and Mrs. Thick, and the 
Misses Coe (Bournemouth.) 

After the luncheon Divine Service was 
held in the church, when the Rey. C. 
Harerove, M.A. (Leeds), preached the 
Sermon on “Religion and Theology,” 
which will be found on page 491. 

The Business Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held immediately after the 
service, the President being in the Chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. Blessley) 
presented the Annual Report of the 
Committee, which noted in the first place 
that three of the congregations in the 
district either had already changed or 
were about to change their ministers. 
Rev. W. J. Jupp had resigned the pulpit 
at Newport, Isle of Wight, and gone to 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, and Rev. E. C. 
Bennett had recently resigned the charge 
of Weymouth to accept the vacant pulpit 
at Southampton. Both Mr. Jupp and Mr. 
Bennett had been held in the highest 
esteem by their people, and the Committee 
gratefully recognised the good work they 
had done in the district. 

The Rev. Clement Pike had very 
recently accepted the unanimous invita- 
tion of the Newport congregation, and 
would commence his ministry there in 
September with the heartiest good wishes 
of the Association for his happiness and 
success. 

Two old and much esteemed members 
of the Association had been taken away 
by death during the year—Mr. G. Barnes 
(Chichester), and Mrs. Evelegh (New- 
port, Isle of Wight). The latter, besides 
being an active member of the Newport 
congregation, was also a lifelong member 
of High-street Chapel, Portsmouth, and 
one of the few remaining who sixty years 
ago were personally acquainted with John 
Pounds, the founder of ragged schools, 
whose association with High-street Chapel 
is one of the most precious memories of 
that congregation to this day. 

The outlook at Weymouth was recog- 
nised as somewhat anxious to the little 
band of worshippers there, and the utmost 
support the Committee could afford was 


pledged to the congregation in their 
arrangements to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Benuett’s removal. 

To the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association very hearty thanks were 
expressed for their continued aid to the 
churches of the district. 

It was also mentioned that on the 
occasion of the fire at the Newington 
Tabernacle in April last, a vote of cordial 
sympathy was forwarded to Rev. Thos. 
Spurgeon, and acknowledged by him with 
“ peculiar pleasure.” 

The most important social work under- 
taken in the Association’s district during 
the past year was the founding of a John 
Pounds Training Home for Girls at Ports- 
mouth, by members of the High-street 
congregation, assisted by several outside 
friends. This movement had the active 
sympathy and support of the Vicar of 
Portsmouth and members of many of the 
Anglican and other churches in the town. 
The Treasurer’s report was also presented 
by Mr. Blessley, and showed (inclusive of 
the balance in hand at the commencement 
of the year) a total income of £196 9s. 23d., 
and an expenditure of £179 2s. 43d., 
leaving a balance of £17 6s. 10d. to be 
carried forward to next account. 

The Postal Mission reported an income 
of £4 3s. 4d., which was carried forward 
as a balance to next year, there having 
been no expenditure on advertisements 
this year owing to the ill-health of the 
hon. secretary of the branch (Miss Spencer, 
of Southampton). 

The reports from the various congrega- 
tions in the district were mainly of an 
encouraging character, as will be seen by 
the following summary :— 


Bournemouth reported an increased attend- 
ance, very hearty co-operation between 
minister and people; the present of a very 
beautiful organ to the church through the 
generosity of Mr. Coe and members of his 
former congregations at Bolton and Leicester. 
The death of Mr. Sedgefield in October last 
was a serious blow to the congregation, that 
gentleman having been an active member of 
the Management Committee and also of the 
choir, 


Chichester has during the year suffered 
serious loss by the death of Mr. George Barnes, 
one of the most prominent members of the 
congregation, and by the removal of others 
from the town. The renovation of both 
chapels in Chichester had been undertaken and 
carried through, and the whole cost raised 
with the exception of £5, for which the minister 
had made himself personally responsible. 


Poole reported a steady and prosperous year 
under Rey. H. 8. Anthony, M.A., B.D., with 
occasional assistance from Revs. W. Agar, T. 
P. Spedding, J. A. Fallows, and others. A 
most successful sale of work was held last year, 
and the ladies’ sewing circle are now preparing 
for another, The social side of the church’s 
work had also been well kept up and very 
bright and pleasant gatherings in the form of 
garden parties had been arranged by Mrs. 
Anthony and Mrs. W. Carter. 

Portsmouth (High-street) made a net gain 
of nearly thirty members, founding of John 
Pounds Training Home for Girls successfully 


_earried through, and much success already 


achieved, due to the energy, zeal, and tact of 
Mrs. Sydney Rogers. Mr. B. B. Nagarkar (of 
Bombay) visited Portsmouth twice, and the 
congregation are now looking forward to 
hearing the Rev. Stopford Brooke. The Sunday- 
school, Band of Hope, Benevolent Society are 
in good working order, and the girls’ school- 
room has lately been renovated and put in 
thorough order. 

Portsmouth (General Baptist).—Year of 
steady progress, chapel thoroughly renovated 
and lighting arrangements improved, and con- 
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gregation greatly cheered by visits from the 
Rey. J. Brinkworth and others. 

Newport (Isle of Wight)—Services main- 
tained and congregation fairly kept up in the 
absence of regular ministry, and now looking 
forward to the settlement of the Rey. Clement 
Pike, in whom they hope to find a worthy suc- 
cessor to their former minister, the Rev. W. J. 
Jupp, whose work in Newport was so much 
appreciated. 

Ringwood.—The chapel was renovated last 
year, and during the twelve months there had 
been an increase in the congregation. The 
Rey. J. Warschauer, M.A., and various 
students of Manchester College rendered most 
valued help from time to time, and awakened 
considerable interest in the town. 


A report of the subsequent pcoceedings 
will appear in our issue of next week. 


Lire is too short to waste 

In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand : 

Twill soon be dark ; 

Up! mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark !—Hmerson. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


+e 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. 

—+ > —— 

Sunday-school Treats.—We have _ received 
several reports of the summer treats of Sunday- 
schools, of which it is pleasant to hear. We hope 
that the children of all Sunday-schools will be able 
to enjoy such treats, but when nothing of special 
interest occurred, beyond the fact that a successful 
treat was held, the matter seems to us hardly to 
come under the heading of intelligence to be 
reported to the whole country. 

Clifton.—The Rev. C. D. Badland, M.A., con- 
cluded his ministry at Oakfield-road, on Sunday, 
July 17. 

Devonport (Resignation).—The Rey. J. Tyssul 
Davis, B.A., has resigned the pulpit of Christ 
Church, and will conclude his ministry in Septem- 
ber. 

Dover.—On Tuesday, July 26, an entertain- 
ment was given in connection with our, Band of 
Hope. A tea was provided for the children, at 
which thirty-eight sat down. During the evening 
the members of the Band of Hope gave songs, 
recitations, a dialogue, and musical drill. Mrs. 
Barrows, of Deal, kindly paid usa visit and delivered 
a most interesting address on ‘‘ Water and some of 
its uses,’ The meeting closed by a vote of thanks to 
Mrs, Barrows for her address, and to Mrs. Robert 
Tgglesden and the Misses Martindale for their 
earnest work in the Band of Hope. 

Ilminster (Resignation).—The Rev. A. M. 
Holden has resigned the pulpit of the Mast-street 
Chapel after a ministry of nineteen years. 

Ipswich.—The 198th anniversary of the St. 
Nicholas Old Meeting was held on Sunday, July 17, 
when special services were held, the pulpit being 
occupied by the Rev. R. H. Fuller, M.A., who 
preached to good congregations both morning and 
evening. Mr. Fuller took for his subjects—in the 
morning ‘The Question of Heredity,” and in the 
evening “Providence as manifested in the late 
lamentable accident at the launch of H.¥.S. 
Albion,” dealing with both subjects in a powerful 
and instructive manner. On Monday the anniversary 
tea and meeting was held, when, considering the 
time of the year, a goodly number asseinbled. The 
chair was taken by Mr. E. H, Noteutt, who was 
supported by Mrs. Mottram and Messrs. Wade and 
Southeron, of Norwich. Mr, Williams, of Yar- 
mouth, the Revs. G. Lansdown, of Lynn, and 
R. H. Fuller, of Braintree, and Messrs. Scopes and 
Hamblin, of our own congregation. Occasion was 
taken to renew a vote of confidence in our minister, 
the Rey. W. Jellie, who has now been with us two 
years, Ashort concert, vocal and instrumental, 
followed the speeches, and formed a most pleasant 
closing to the anniversary preceedings. 

London: Forest-gata (Appointment),—The 
Rev. H. W. Perris, formerly of Hull, has accepted an 
invitation to this pulpit, and is to enter on his duties 
at the beginning of October. 

London: Hackney.—The annual picnic of 
members of the New Gravel Pit Church Choir and 
their friends took place on Monday, July 25. The 


Rey. S. Fletcher Williams accompanied the party, 
aud an extremely pleasant day was spent at 
Windsor. The State Apartments, St. George’s 
Chapel, and the Albert Memorial Chapel were 
visited in the morning. In passing through the 
State Apartments Mr. Williams showed the room 
in which Her Majesty received the deputation of 
English Presbyterian Ministers last year when they 
went to present the Diamond Jubilee congratulatory 
addcess, In the afternoon a delightful drive 
through the Castle grounds and park to Virginia 
Water, returning through old Windsor, was 
thoroughly enjoyed. A most interesting feature 
in the day’s programme was a visit to Eton College, 
where the party were allowed to see the chapel, 
dining-hall and library, and were shown tho first 
Bib'e printed in movable metal type, besides many 
ancient missals. 

London: Mansford-street Church and Mis- 
sion.—The fourteenth annual flower show took 
place.on Wednesday, the 20th inst. The chair was 
taken at cight o’clock by Dr. Harold Cadman, who, 
after a short address, called upon Miss E. Blyth to 
distribute the prizes which Miss E. J. Garrett had 
kindly purchased. During the evening songs, &c. 
were rendered by Miss Gould, Mr. Clark and friend. 
The last three years has shown a slight falling off 
in the number of plants brought in for exhibition, 
although the actual number of plants sold to 
intending competitors shows a further increase. 
Out of 270 plants sold 116 were staged, a large 
proportion being of high merit, Mr. H. Weston, 
gardener to Mr. David Martineau, kindly acted as 
judge. Besides prizes tor geraniums, fuchsias, musk 
and ivy leafed geraniums in adult and children’s 
sections, a special prize was offered to adults for 
the best group of three plants and to the children 
for the best drawing of a flower from a flat copy, 
and also for the best arranged bunch of wild- 
flowers gathered (and judged) at the annual excur- 
sion. 

Newtownards.—On Sunday week the ser- 
vices in the First or Old Presbyterian Meeting 
House were conducted by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
who on the following Monday evening delivered a 
lecture on Temperance. Mrs, Chant’s visit was 
arranged in connection with an effort to rebuild 
the Hast-street National School, the oldest school 
in the town, of which the Rev. R. M. King is 
manager. 

Nottingham.—The Rev. W. I. Addis, M.A., 
announced to his congregation at the High Pave- 
ment Chapel, on Sunday last, that in consequence 
of his acceptance of the Chair of Old Testament 
Literature in Manchester College, Oxford, he must 
terminate his ministry with them in June of next 
year. 

Paisley.—Last Sunday afternoon the Rev. A. C. 
Henderson, B.D., delivered a lecture in the George 
A. Clark Hall on “ Our New Testament in the light 
of Aucient Manuscripts.” Towards the conclusion 
of the lecture Mr. Henderson pointed out some of 
the importaut modifications of the received text, 
which a fuller knowledge of the ancient MSS. had 
effected. ‘The lecture is fully reported in the 
Paisley Daily Express of Tuesday. 

Rawtenstall (Resignation).—The Rev. Ephraim 
Turland has resigned the pulpit of Bank-street 
Chapel, where be has ministered for over five years. 
The resignation does not take effect until the end of 
the year. 

Southport.—On the evening of Sunday week 
the Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved delivered an address in 
the Portland-street Church on “ Ritualism in the 
Established Church, what it is, and what it means.” 
He distinguished between the love of beautiful 
form and order in public worship, and the ritual 
which denoted a sacerdotal theory of religion, and 
pointed out that such ritual and Protestantism were 
irreconcilable. “ According to the Ritualist the 
way of salvation lay through the church door, 
according to the Protestant it was an individual 
concern between each man and his Maker. The one 
required a mediatorial priesthood and Church 
ordinances and sacraments, the other a saving faith 


only ; the one asserted the authority of the Church 


to be supreme, the other asserted the sufficiency of 


Scripture apart from ritual,’ The sacerdotal move- |. 


ment, not only in the Church, but in the Schools of 
the Nation, was threatening their liberties and 
must be strenuously resisted, 

Stockport.—Sunday, the 17th, was the occasion 
of the Floral Festival in connection with ‘the 
Sunday-school, The service was held in the church 
in the afternoon and was conducted throughout by 
the Rev. J. J. Wright. It was interesting to notice 
how completely he linked together all the various 
items and s0 retained the interest of the children 
from beginning to end. Perhaps the most 
devotional part of the service was when Mr. Wright 


/led up to the prayer by a few simple words as to 


its meaning, and then, with entire success, got them 
to say after him a few short petitions. One could 


not but feel that never before had any assemblage 
voiced the language of prayer within those walls 
with more earnestness and sincerity. It is needless 
to say that the address was so well suited to the 
occasion that many young folks would go home and 
tell their parents (whose absence was regretted) 
about the auction-room and the violin, and other 
stories which Mr. Wright knows so well how to 
employ. The music was led by the singing class, 
conducted by Mr. Howarth, their teacher. Miss 
Beech sang the solo ‘“ Consider the lilies.” The 
church was effectively decorated with flowers and 
plants lent by members of the congregation. The 
morning and evening services were also taken by 
Mr. Wright, in both of which he was assisted by a 
member of the congregation. 

Swansea.—The Rey. T. Robinson has just con- 
cluded a course of three Sunday evening lectures 
on “Confucius, Buddha, and Mohammed.” The 
lectures have awakened considerable interest, and 
there have been increased attendances, 

Wakefield.—The annual flower services were 
held in Westgate Chapel on Sunday week. The 
chapel was profusely and very tastefully decorated 
with plants, flowers, and ferns. The Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A., of Hull, conducted the services. 
Special hymn-sheets were provided. The preacher’s 
theme in the morning was “ Joy in Religion” ; and 
in the evening his text was “ The pure in heart shall 
see God.” The singing of the children (who had 
been trained by Mr. G. E. Webster) was admirable. 
In the afternoon the school children assembled for 
service in the chapel. Mr. Fred Clayton, of Leeds, 
gave the address, taking for his text ‘‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth” ; and 
said it gave him great pleasure to be able to deliver 
this anniversary address, as he had been a scholar 
and teacher there from a baby in arms, The col- 
lections (in aid of the school treat) amounted te 
£13, On Wednesday 200 children, teachers and 
friends, accompaniei by the Rey. A. Chalmers, 
enjoyed their annual treat in the grounds of Ponte- 
fract Castle. 

Walthamstow.—We had an unexpected visit 
on Sunday night from Principal Gordon, of Man- 
chester, who preached to us. About eighty persons 
were present. 1 

York.—Mr, Stanley Alfred Mellor, a pupil in St. 
Peter's School, and son of the Rev, W. Mellor, has 
matriculated in the London University. 


BIRTHS. 


Prerris—At Lucien-road, Tooting Common, S,W., 
the wife of G. H. Perris, of a daughter, 


DEATHS. 


DouNKERLEY—On the 22nd inst., at Hurst Dale, 
Dunham Massey, in his 60th year, Charles 
Chorlton Dunkerley, Interred at Hale Chapel, 
the 26th of July. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid ; a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks at the 
same rate, Calendar Noticés not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


YYCONOMICAL HOLIDAYS. — The 
STARNTHWAITE CO - OPERATIVE 
COLONY, near Kendal, Westmoreland ; near the 
Woods, Moors, and Lakes. Terms, 3s. per day. 
If 3 days’ notice be given, car will meet train to 
convey guests und luggage.—Address, the House- 
keeper, as above, 


VW ANZED, an experienced NURSE 


for one baby.—Address, Mrs. WALKINGTON, 
Helen’s Bay, Belfast. 


LADY wishes to meet with a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION.— Ad- 

dress, Miss H. Dosson, c/o Mrs. Charles W. Jones, 
Field House, Wavertree, W. Liverpool. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. ses Pohl Wi Yu 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
—— 
SUNDAY, Juty 31. 
ges 


tar It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Haroip Ryterr. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M.,. Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

- 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11.4.M.and 7 p.M., Rev, J. Pace Horps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev, A. J. MarcHanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. Frank K, Frexsron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 am., Mr, E. J. Buxt, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. 
E. S. L. Buckuanp. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
1la.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Joun Extis, Sheffield. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. Dr. HERFORD. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. R. Spears, 

Islington, Unity Church Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M,, Rev. G. Dawxs Hicks, M A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, “Heaven.” Hyening, ‘‘ Things Seen 
and Unseen,” 

Kilburn, Quex-road.. Closed. Re-open Aug. 28th. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. . 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus. 
Closed. Re-open on Aug. 7th. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMaAn, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. F. H. Jonzs. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M. ; 3 P.M., Service for Children, Rev. 
S. Farrineron, 

Stepney-Green, Ccllege Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Lucxine TAVENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m,, Mr. F. W. 
TURNER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey-road, Plumstead, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M, 


_—_— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. Stanuey, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Rowand Hitt. 

Buackpoot, Bank-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev, W. Binns. 

BuackrooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley- road, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BOuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11. aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, ‘Coz. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 a.M.and 7 p.M., Rev. FELIx TAYLOR} 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 am. and 
7 2.M., Rey. GrorcEr Street, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 s.m., J. RemMIneron 
Wixson, M.A. 

Dea and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. MELSON GODFREY. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr, W. H. Hows. 

GuILprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. 
6.30 p.m., Rey. J. A. Fattows, M.A. 

HorsHam, Free Christian. Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. MaRrTEN, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 "AM. and 6.30 P.M, Rev. 
C. HARGROVE. 

LivEerrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.m, Rev. R. A. Anmstrona, B.A. 

Lrverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 4.m. and 

-.. 6.30 BM, Rev, W. J. Jurr. 

LivERPOOL, 
Sept, 4th. 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m, and 6.30 pm, Rey. 
JAmes Forrest, M,A, 

Mancuester, Strangeways 10,30 a.m,and 6,30P.M, 


and 


Renshaw-street Chapel. 


Closed until’ 


Marcate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. W. R. SHanks. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. C. B. 
Upton, B.A., B.Se. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'xomas Bonn. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 am. and 
6.45 p.mM., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramscatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.11., 
Rey. W. R. SHANKS, 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A, Voysry. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. E, L. H,. Tomas, B.A. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Mrs. Broaprick. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Weymouts, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. C. Benner, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. WALTER LLOYD. 


————o——— 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMrORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 31st, 

at 11.15, A. PATCHETT MARTIN, “Christina 
Rossetti, Poet and Mystic.” 


From the Orchard to 
the Home. 


23 lbs. PERSHORE EGG PLUMS (the best for cooking 
and preserving) sent carefully packed in boxes and carriage 
paid per pass. train to nearest station in England and 
Wales on receipt of 4s.; 2 boxes, containing 48 Ibs., 7s. 6d. 
To Scotland, Ireland, &., 6d, extra per box, List, par- 


ticulars, and testimonials free. Kindly mention paper. 


H. B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EYESHAM. 


COTCH TWEHEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid,— 
Gzo, McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


{ rH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


we 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Vent. 


Directors. 

Chairman—H. W. Lawrence, J.P., 21, Mincing- 
lane, E.C.; Deputy - Chairman — Marx H. 
JupceE, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Pall Mall, S.W.; F. H. A. 
HAaArpDoastie, F\.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, S.W.; Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W. ; SvrerpHen Seawarp TayiEr, 151, 
Brixton-road, S.W., and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, 
Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per ceut., 
witbhdrawable at short notice, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES _ promptly made. 


Monthly repayment, including principal, premium | 


and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Established in the First Year of the 
Queen's Reign 


lron Framed; Trichord; Check Action 
Perfect Tone and Touch; 
Solid Construction ; 


Elegant Design 


MEDALS and AWARDS invariably for GOOD 
and CHEAP instruments. 


Prices from 18 to 96 Guineas. 


Supplied either for CASH (liberal discount), or 

on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, £1 11s. 6d. 

to £8 8s, per quarter (10s, 6d. to 56s. per month) 
on generous and equitable terms, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST post free. 


Large selection of Instruments at the spacious 
Warerooms : 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
DB en Dee 


Sournampron Buimpines, Cuancery Lanz, Lonpon, 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Post free on 
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Juty 30, 1898. 


AVERLEY-ROAD CHURCH, 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


A BAZAAR will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
NOY. 30th and on the three following days in the 
MASONIC HALL, New-Srreetr, BIRMINGHAM, 
in aid of the CHURCH BUILDING and FUR- 
NISHING FUND. The Committee are anxious 
to raise a sum of £500, and earnestly solicit con- 
tributions in money or goods, which will be thank- 
fully received by any of the undersigned :—Rev. 
H. Harold Johnson, B.A. (Minister), 143, Waverley- 
road, Small Heath, Birmingham ; J. H. Forrester 
(President), 51, Charlotte-road, Edgbaston, Birm- 
ingham; W. H. Kempson, 33, Barrow’s-road, 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham ; A. Langford, 21, Wilton- 
road, Sparkhill, Birmingham ; W. H. Nightingale, 
7, Lloyd-street, Small Heath, Birmingham ; Mrs. 
Hodgetts, 193, Cattell-road, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham; or to the Honorary Secretary of Bazaar, 
James P. P. Dutfield, 29, Bowyer-road, Saltley, 
Birmingham. 


Woary and wResivence. 


———. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH, BOSCOMBE 

GRANGE. — Superior BOARDING Kst. 

Public rooms, modern, healthy, visitors’ comfort 
studied, electric light, tennis.—H, H. EBBEn. 


7 OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


eset ooo —Hlvaston, West 

Cliff, High-class Pension, Unrivalled position 
on sea front, close to the Highcliffe Hotel. Lovely 
garden (tennis, &c.), facing the sea. Due south.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Pocock (late of Khrisna). 


gC Sled aus BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss Sivurrant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. : 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable LODG- 
- INGS at this most salubrious seaside resort, 
four minutes from new station and beach. Apply— 
Mrs. Ropinson, Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (ate of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students,—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OUTHPORT.— RESIDENTIAL 


HOME for Convalescent and Massage Patients. 
Very pleasant and central situation. Miss BLaKy. 
London certificated and experienced.—12, Duke- 
street. 


‘WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C, Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rey. G, Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c, 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 94. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 1065, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


Schools, ete. 


_—~.—. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


The SESSION 1898-9 will BEGIN on THURS- 
DAY, October 6th. 

Students are expected to enter their names be- 
tween two and four on Wednesday, October 5th. 
Further information on application. 


PRINCIPAL 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Principat, Miss LEWIN, 


The School is conducted on advanced principles, 
and the Teachers are thoroughly trained. 

Attention is also given to TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION, including Wood Carving and Carpentry. 
For the extension of this section, a new room has 
been added, fitted with all requisite appliances, 


Miss Lewin will be at home to receive Visitors 
who would like to see the School and the New 
Rooms on the 22nd and 29th July. 


The SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED on TUES- 
DAY, 20th September. 


A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application 
to Miss LEWIN as above. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | 


SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs, MARLES THOMAS, 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


HU DREAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PrinorpaLs—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor. life. 


A limited number of Girls received by the 
Principals. All the Assistants are trained and ex- 
perienced teachers of University standing. 


Special attention paid to modern languages. 
French taught by a certificated teacher from Paris, 
Music by ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. 


Girls may be prepared for College entrance and 
other examinations. 


The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. Terms 
for Board and Education on application to the 
Principals. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 

tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. 


For particulars of either branch, address PRIN- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CONAMUR, 
SANDGATE. 

Princreats :—Miss JARVIS (for 8 years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls), and Miss 
CLARA BERRY (late of Bolton High School and 
Bedales). 

Good house, with south aspect, on the sea wall, 

Reference is permitted to T. Grosvenor Lez, 
Esq., Clent House, Clent, near Stourbridge ; Miss 
Woop, B.Sc., The Orchard, East Peckham, Kent, 
and others. 


NEXT TERM begins September 20th. 


CREATION RECORDS. Studies in 


the Book of the Dead. By GEO. ST, 
CLAIR. Davin Nurt, Strand. 10s. 6d. 

“T have read his book with much interest through- 
out, with much profit on certain points.’’—Prof. 
MASrERO. 

“An advanced student of Biblical Archeology, 
and possessor of much knowledge of comparative 
mythology and kindred subjects. . . . The result of 
his labours is a volume of deep and varied erudition, 
fruitful as it can be in suggestion, and challenging 
discussion at almost every point. ... His researches . 
open out endless vistas. . . . We think it probable 
that he is on the right track.”—Wotes and Queries. 


—- 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 13. 6d. per Annwin. 


Contents for AUGUST: 
The Call to Service. W. Whitaker, B.A. 
Why I became a Unitarian. BR. H. U. Bloor, B.A. 
Colonial Experiences: —VI.: Snakes, H. D. Roberts. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale (with portrait of Mrs. Ward). 
James Forrest, M.A. 


Special Articles :—No, 2: 

The Word. R. B. Drummond, B.A. 
Peter M‘Donnell, an Irish Story. 
In the Field: 

Ministerial. 

Manchester: Examination Week. 

Gee Cross Jubilee. 

Some Sunday-school Anniversary Collections, 
Red Cross League and Suibeam Circle. Uncle Will. 


Tio be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
Hovuaa snp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson AND Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for AUGUST: 
Faith and Sight. 
Her Own Funeral Sermon, 
Woman’s Sphere and Woman’s Work. 
Priests and their Pledges. 
Repeal the Act of Uniformity. 
Noises, 
Rhodes the Raider. 
The Unitarians, 
The Incarnation and the Logos. 
Prison Labour. 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 
Thoreau Day by Day. For Jenny and Jolin, &e, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Norgars, and all Booksellers. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
EpitepD By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c,, from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office : 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

SUNDAY DUTY. —Adadress, 80, West Bank, Stam- 
ford Hill, London, N. 


UPPLY.—The Address of the Rev. 
WM. BIRKS, F.R.A.S., is Fairview, Claren- 
don-road, Southsea, Hants. 


(Pee NURSE desires re-engagement. 
Fond of, and used to young children. Has 
taken baby from the month. Good refs.—Address, 
A. Grant, c/o Mrs, A. W. Crosskey, Wellingham, 
Ringmer, Lewes. 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krnnepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Ci 
Agent, JoHN Herywoop, 29 ahd 380, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hiywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, July 30, 1898. 


